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PREFACE 


THE seventeen stories contained in this book were 
left, type-written, by my brother at the time of his 
death. 

It was known that he intended to publish them, 
and we, his family, are now carrying out his 
intention. 

Mr. Arthur Benson in a Note to the Memoir that 
he has so kindly written at my request describes 
how the stories came into existence. I may add 
here that several—I do not know how many—were 
founded on older stories that my brother had read 
or heard. But if the plots are not original, the 
treatment is all his own. 

The typed sheets had been corrected in pencil by 
the author. In one place where the correction 
would not have satisfied him, and in two or three 
others where, as I thought, an alteration was 
absolutely necessary, I have ventured to make one ; 


in other respects, except for slight changes in 
Vv 
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punctuation made here and there as the sheets were 
passing through the press, the stories are exactly as 
I found them. , 

Perhaps in a few other places a rhythm might 
have been improved, or an obscurity taken away. 
Emendaturus, si licuisset, erat. But it was not for 
me to attempt this, I wanted to present the stories 
as he left them, and I am sure that they were left 
as nearly as possible in what was meant to be their 


final form. 
M. T. T. 
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MEMOIR 


I 


Ir seems an impossible thing to depict in a few pages 
the temperament and life of one whose chief charm 
lay in simplicity, kindness, and purity of heart; 
still more impossible, without seeming to exaggerate 
or to make extravagant claims, to give any idea 
of the force and range of Herbert Tatham’s mind, 
and the clearness of his intellect. Yet this is what 
I am about to attempt! In dealing with one’s 
best and dearest friend, one may be suspected of 
partiality, but I do not think that any one who 
knew him will be surprised at my saying that he had 
one of the most penetrating minds of the generation. 
His memory was prodigious ; he could put the most 
complicated facts and figures away in the storehouse 
of his brain, like newly-minted coins, and produce 
them in their pristine freshness ; and yet the whole 
of his knowledge seemed always available and at 


his fingers’ ends. He seemed to know everythin 
£ everything 
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without having learned it; and yet he was not 
pedantic, because he never lost the sense of pro- 
portion. Nothing appeared to present any diffi- 
culties to him. He was a rapid reader, and hardly 
ever needed to read a book twice; he could take 
up a new subject and master it without effort, and 
with no apparent consumption of energy; and he 
had a singularly lucid judgment; he saw a point 
and disentangled an essential quality with an absolute 
fineness and sureness of touch. There is no one 
whom I have ever known whose statements or 
explanations were so simple, and yet summarised a 
problem or a situation so completely. 

It may naturally be asked why, if this was so, he 
did not make a greater mark. There are several 
reasons for it. In the first place, he had a very 
tranquil temperament, and was more free than any 
man of first-rate powers I have ever known from 
any touch of worldliness or ambition. He had not 
the slightest wish to dominate other minds; he 
never cared to shine in conversation, or to convert 
any one to his point of view. He had none of the 
instincts of the public performer ; and he had no 
particular creative or artistic faculty. He was con- 
cerned with life rather than with thought, and he 
approached it with a kind of childlike interest, 
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like a genial spectator. He did not want to 
make a place for himself in the world. He liked 
books and children and animals and bodily exercise, 
and he was perfectly content with life and with all 
that life gave him. I will not say that it was 
inconceivable to him that other people should act 
from motives of personal advantage, because he had 
a very shrewd perception of character, and saw, 
I always felt, deeper into the minds of others 
than most men. But he desired no authority or 
supremacy. Envy and jealousy never came near 
him. I never heard him utter a harsh judgment, 
and yet there was no sense of uneasy self-restraint 
about his criticisms. He saw the best side of people 
instinctively, and was not deluded or distressed by 
superficial characteristics. There was nothing passion- 
ate, or impulsive, or unbalanced about him; and 
it was all so modest and quiet, without the least 
assumption of superiority or dogmatism, so good- 
humoured and tolerant, that one could not have 
wished him otherwise. His innate humility delivered 
him from the least touch of censoriousness. He 
made no claims on others, and only seemed to desire 
that all should enjoy the liberty which he used so well. 
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Il 


Let me sketch him, if I can, as he appeared to me 
at the different stages of our long friendship. I saw 
him first in 1874. He was elected into College at 
Eton at the same time as myself. He came out at 
the head of a brilliant list. Next to him was W. R. 
Inge, now Lady Margaret Professor at Cambridge. 
Next was Hugh Macnaghten, the Eton Master. 
R. W. White-Thomson, another well-known Eton 
Master, was on the same list, and M. S. Dimsdale, 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 

He was a big, bluff, and burly creature ; so much 
so, indeed, that he had been promoted out of Eton 
jackets and arrived in “tails.’’ He was very strong, 
and held his own completely from the beginning, 
though he did not put himself forward, and played 
no very prominent part at first. He took his work 
very lightly ; he had a curiously unformed and childish 
handwriting, which never improved. He had indeed 
very sensitive and delicate hands, a great contrast to 
the muscularity of his frame, but he never seemed 
to have the full use of them. I hardly ever remember 
seeing him angry, though we had one or two boys 
who had an almost devilish capacity for saying 
disagreeable personal things, and making wounding 
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criticisms. He had in those days rather a quick 
confused utterance, and prefaced statements with 
certain obscure sounds. He was vexed if attention 
was called to this; but he was so absolutely peace- 
able, and so ready to help any one, or to enter into 
anything that was going forward, while he had so 
lively a sense of humour, that he enjoyed an easy 
popularity from the first. 

He never aimed at school distinctions. I cannot 
remember his competing for any prize. He seldom 
appeared to take any particular interest in his work, 
and did everything with consummate ease and 
facility. The only game he cared about was football, 
and he played the strange old game known as the 
Wall Game with extreme vigour. He ended by 
being Keeper of the Wall, as it is called. He was 
not a very prominent captain, for he neither criticised 
nor encouraged his side; but he knew his own 
mind and had his own way. He was elected into 
“Pop” in his last year, but though he was a forcible 
and amusing speaker, he had no desire to win 
reputation as a debater. I am afraid I must confess 
that some of my happiest Eton recollections are of 
long hours wasted in his company. We used to 
boat a very little, just to manifest a decent conformity 
with the claims of exercise; but we spent most of 
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our free time in wandering about, browsing on books 
in the library, rambling about the Castle or the Long 
Walk, extracting a mild and innocent fun out of 
people and places, and regarding life as a pleasant 
play enacted for our amusement. I do not defend 
this, and I confess that later on, as a schoolmaster, 
I should have regarded boys who lived so aimlessly 
with some anxiety. But there was nothing to be 
anxious about, because the whole thing was so utterly 
innocent and guileless. I never in the whole course 
of my friendship with him heard him say an evil 
thing. He was not a prig in any sense, and there is 
a Rabelaisian plainness of speech among schoolboys. 
But this is far removed from any impurity of thought 
or deed; and he had the cleanest and sweetest 
of hearts, absolutely undimmed from first to last 
by any shadow of evil. It is very hard to say 
what we got out of it all—a wide knowledge of 
books, certainly, and a pleasant love of life. If 
any one suffered it was I, for I came insensibly to 
admire his detached attitude, and to think intellectual 
effort unnecessary, while I had neither his memory 
nor his facility. But I find no reason to regret it. 
We were active enough, if not on the conventional 
lines. We developed no schemes or ambitions. 
We liked the world well enough, and certainly laid 
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no plans for its improvement ; we were not conscious 
of any influence that we could exert or any desire 
to exert it. Perhaps it was rather spiritless; but 
neither of us was in the least degree combative or 
adventurous ; and so the weeks slipped away. We 
must have spent an inconceivable time in talk. I 
well remember one particular evening, when we had 
sat at tea together. The tea-things were cleared 
away by six oclock; and the next thing we were 
aware of was that the clock ‘was striking nine, the 
hour of supper. But what all the silly and joyful 
business had been that had occupied our tongues, 
who can say ? 

I was to pursue fitful and restless aims and 
ambitions enough before we parted company, Heaven 
knows! But he was to be as modest and as serene 
to the end; and I have no shadow of doubt that he 
chose the better part, not to be taken away from 
him; for he was to receive what I tried to clutch, 
and to deserve what I only desired. 


Ill 


Then came the time when we went up to 
Cambridge in 1881. I do not think that leaving 
Eton was much of a wrench to him. He never 
wasted time in sentimental regrets. In fact, his 
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emotions were not easy to touch. The only thing 
that ever roused him as a boy to a fury of indigna- 
tion was the sight of any cruelty inflicted on an 
animal. Indeed, while he was an Eton boy he was 
fined in a police court for assaulting a man who was 
beating a dog in a village street. But as a rule his 
emotions were as placid and tranquil as a slow-mov- 
ing stream. I never felt that the presence or absence 
of any particular person made much sentimental 
difference to him, or that he needed people ; but the 
other side of this was that he took up an affection 
or a friendship exactly where he had laid it down, 
and to meet him after a separation of months was 
like resuming a suspended conversation. 

At Cambridge J saw much less of him, because we 
were at different Colleges; and though he was 
sociable enough, I do not think it ever occurred to 
him to go in search of society. I do not ever 
remember his dropping in to my room or to any one 
else’s. I remember that I used often to say to him 
that it was time he gave a breakfast or a luncheon. 
‘‘Very well. When shall it be? Whom shall I ask?” 
But he was always included in any gathering, because — 
it meant a certain diffusion of ease and humour. 
He was not given to visible mirth, though I have 
seen him occasionally helpless with laughter at a 
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ridiculous incident. But he had an irradiating 
smile which lighted up his big solid face, and was 
more free from any depressions or inequalities of 
temper than any one I ever knew. I suppose that no 
one ever enjoyed more even health—but he had 
several small ailments, and I remember once his 
saying gravely that he always considered himself to 
be rather hampered by ill-health. He worked at 
Cambridge in the same leisurely manner, taking up a 
classical book as most men would take up a novel, 
and becoming absorbed in it in a moment; but he 
never laid out any plans for reading, or seemed to 
have any fixed hours for work. He gained the 
highest honours, taking a First Class, first division, 
in 1883, and a First Class with two distinctions in 
the second part of the Tripos; and he was also 
honourably mentioned for the Chancellor’s Medals. 
He would have been absolutely certain of a Fellow- 
ship at Trinity if he had chosen to compete. But I 
remember his saying with a placid air that he had had 
enough of examinations ; and I do not suppose that 
he ever gave the matter another thought, or regretted 
his choice. It was realised that he was a man of 
first-rate ability, and of something better than ability ; 
for he was elected a member of the Apostles’ Club in 
in 1885, a society which has always contained some 
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of the most brilliant men of the day. The only 
thing rather off the ordinary lines that I remember 
his doing was taking a class of boys in the Cambridge 
Albert Institute. This amused and interested him, 
but I suppose that most of his friends were quite 
unaware of the fact, though he gave up one or two 
evenings a week to it. 


IV 


I went as a Master to Eton in 1885 and he came 
a year later. He was not at first a successful 
teacher. He did not keep his big class of boys in 
good order, and his utterance was indistinct; but 
the boys were very fond of him. However, he 
eventually became the best sort of disciplinarian, ruling 
his division in a bluff and paternal way and rarely 
setting punishments. He did not make his way 
very fast. He had only a few private pupils for his 
first years, but with them he was entirely successful, 
endlessly patient, and impartially kind. He was at 
his best with small boys, treating them with an 
amused indulgence and yet with quiet firmness. 
But he did not really put out his strength until he 
came to have a boarding-house. There he was an 
ideal ruler. He was implicitly trusted ; he knew 
all about his boys without courting intimacy or 
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confidence, and never attempted to pry into secrets. 
I have seen him once or twice deeply distressed by 
something coming out against a boy’s character, but 
he was never, so to speak, shocked by evil, and gave 
all the boys alike a sort of healthy and brotherly 
sympathy, which never varied and was never with- 
drawn. He became a very characteristic figure at 
Eton, with his short quick step and little jerky 
motions of his big head. And thus year by year he 
matured rapidly, becoming known as one of the 
most humorous and delightful companions by boys 
and masters alike, and winning more and more 
respect for his sensible and temperate judgment on 
all questions of school policy and administration. 

Yet I do not think he ever had any technical 
interest in education. He was in a sense an 
amateur. He had no particular theories about sub- 
jects, though he would have been content to see 
the curriculum widened and modernised. Perhaps 
from his own amazing power of acquiring know- 
ledge, he somewhat undervalued erudition; but 
he regarded education generally as a part of life, 
and just taught what was required of him. His 
strength lay not in creating intellectual ideals, 
but in diffusing a quiet and temperate moral force, 
on the side of good sense and kindness and pure 
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living. He went on with his beloved football to 
the end, indeed longer, I expect, than was perhaps 
prudent ; it may possibly have led to the last disaster, 
but who can tell ? 

For many years it was our custom to spend part 
of the Easter vacation together, climbing mountains 
in England or exploring a countryside. He was a 
very careful and steady climber, and absolutely 
untiring ; and as a companion he was simply 
unequalled. It was not that he started many topics, 
or revelled in discussion. But he was always ready 
to talk about anything, and his vital knowledge of 
subjects, together with his great grasp of principles, 
had a wonderful knack of clearing away the haze from 
a question and balancing contrary opinions. He 
developed into a very strong Radical, and there was 
a time when he argued political questions with much 
vehemence and animus. Few events ever amused 
him more than an invitation to contest a Suffolk 
constituency. I have sometimes thought that in 
later life he would have stood for Parliament, but 
here again he had no ambitions, and I doubt if 
practical politics would have suited him. 

In all matters of daily life he was simple to an 
almost ascetic degree, though he had a childlike 
taste for sweet things. He very seldom smoked and 
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took little wine, but he had no fixed rules about it. 
He was a wealthy man almost from the first, but 
he disliked spending money on himself, though he 
was always ready to give generously to a public 
object if it was asked of him. I think that financial 
questions amused him, and he used to say that 
people did more good by investing money than by 
giving it away. Considering his age and his income 
he left a very large fortune behind him. 

One word may be said about his humour, which 
was perennial, spontaneous, and delightful. It was 
not that he uttered deliberate dons mots or epigrams, 
but he enjoyed all characteristic absurdities or ridi- 
culous situations with a relish that I have seldom 
seen equalled; and his own verbal wit, which was 
extraordinarily quick and lively, had this special 
quality, that it always arose directly out of the 
situation or the conversation, and was never imposed 
upon it, while it adapted itself with instinctive 
sympathy to the taste and range of the persons 
concerned ; and further, unlike many humourists, 
he had an intense and generous appreciation of the 
humour of others. 

V 

I left Eton in 1905; but we still kept up our 

Easter excursions. The last time I ever saw him 
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was in 1908. He came down to the country to 
spend a few days with me. I was ill at the time, 
and I remember feeling that he was deeply disturbed 
and even bewildered by contact with illness, anxious 
to help and yet feeling his inability to cheer. When 
I said good-bye to him at Haywards Heath, 1 had 
a dumb sense that it was indeed a parting, but I 
never thought that he, in his tranquil strength and 
bonhomie would. be the first to go. Indeed, there 
was no friend for whom I more confidently predicted 
long life. He bore everything so lightly, was so 
little harassed by anxiety, was so absolutely robust 
in body and mind, that the thought of death in 
connexion with him was almost inconceivable. 

But in the summer of 1909 he went with his 
nephew to the Alps. He had always an extreme 
love of mountain scenery, and had more and more 
tended to take his summer holiday in long walking 
tours in mountain country. He was on this 
particular day as well and cheerful as usual; but 
he slipped on a little path not far from the 
Montanvert Hotel. He was so absolutely sure- 
footed and so careful that I have thought there 
must have been some sudden giddiness ; for he made 
no effort to recover himself. He fell down some 


rocks by the side of the path, and received a fatal 
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injury in the fall. He never recovered consciousness, 
and some twenty minutes later breathed his last. 

I think he was singularly blessed in the manner 
of his death, as he had been in all the events of his 
life. He would have borne an illness with patience 
and fortitude, but he would sorely have disliked the 
restraints and the fuss of the sick-room, and the con- 
centration of attention on himself. No, if he had 
to die, that was the death he would have desired ; 
and I can only say that of all the men I have known 
I have never known one who needed less preparation 
for the last change. 

Yet it is useless to apply conventional expres- 
sions to such a death. He had no wish to go; 
he loved life, and he was living purely, honourably, 
and beneficently. He was playing a worthy part 
in the life of a great institution, and his influence 
was invaluable. At a school hke Eton, where the 
temptations of the world are strong, where social 
forces, wealth, ambition, athletic emulation, leisure, 
popularity, are all in urgent need of stemming and 
tranquillising, 1t was an incalculable advantage to 
have the example of one who by his natural gifts 
might have played a prominent part in life, and 
yet with an almost childlike simplicity of nature 
held himself wholly free from all these things ; and 
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treated every one alike with the same frank equality 
and perfect kindness. He did not despise nor decry 
social success nor distinction nor ambition ; he simply 
never thought of them. He enjoyed the quiet and 
beautiful things of life, the unadulterated pleasures 
that are within the reach of all—talk, work, exercise, 
companionship ; and thus his presence and his speech 
were a perpetual protest against all pretentiousness 
and ostentation and strife and envy. He never took 
the slightest credit to himself for his own powers 
and faculties, but used them simply for the service 
of men and for the peace of the society in which he 
lived. His domestic life was as beautiful as anything 
I have ever seen—the notes of it a perfect dutifulness, 
a brotherly affection, an absolutely unselfish kindli- 
ness. But the deepest attraction was the union of 
great bodily strength and mental force with the 
simplest gentleness and tenderness, the love of all 
weak and dependent things, the disregard of all 
conventional valuations. No one ever lived life 
more singly and equably, so that he comes to stand 
in my mind for the ideal of the citizen, peaceful, 
magnanimous, kindly, full of large interests and yet 
with no sense of self-importance or over-confidence. 
He did not speculate about things or examine into 
motives ; he acted and he loved, he was just and 
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fearless ; he upheld a high moral ideal tranquilly and 
unaffectedly. In his religion he practised a beautiful 
loyalty, and was of all the able men I have known 
the least troubled by speculations or doctrinal 
dilemmas. He disregarded in his thought what he 
held to be unessential, and his quiet conformity was 
far more impressive than any vainglorious revolt. 


VI 


And now that I have written all this, and though 
every word of it is true, I have a feeling that it 
ought all to be destroyed, because it gives so feebly- 
tinted a picture of him. It must stand, however, 
because it is the best I can do. Just in the same 
way a portrait of him in line and colour would give 
no idea of him, because nothing could catch the 
sparkle of intelligence and humour, the quick glance 
that was such a contrast to his big head and rough- 
hewn features. So too people might meet him and 
be for many days in his company without knowing 
that he was more than a great good-humoured solidly- 
built man, quiet and kindly,—and all because of 
his perfect indifference to what was thought of him. 
Indeed, he not only did not desire to be thought 
other than he was, but he did not even care to 
show what he actually was. If he used his know- 
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ledge, it was to join in a discussion that was going 
forward, not to prove how much he knew. He had 
not the smallest taste for display ; indeed, as I often 
thought, if he had had the least touch of vulgarity 
anywhere about him, he would have been a very 
eminent man. I have sometimes felt that the figure 
in literature that he most resembled was that of Mr. 
Greatheart in the Pilgrim’s Progress, except that he 
was neither tedious nor continuous in discourse ; 
but he had the same kind of calm strength and 
courage, and the same amused tenderness for the 
feebler sort of pilgrims. Like Mr. Greatheart, he 
never seemed like a pilgrim, because he thought 
nothing of the dangers and difficulties of the way, 
and was familiar both with the road and the goal 
of pilgrimage. Like Mr. Greatheart, too, he never 
spoke of his strength and skill, but fought only when 
it was required of him, and took his part in any 
innocent chatter that might be going forward. But 
the longer that I am separated from him, instead of 
feeling the impression grow fainter and less distinct, 
I realise more and more how large and free it all 
was, how infinitely removed from restless motives 
and petty views of life. And I have, too, the blessed 
sense that he has passed on to some other life with 
the same joyful tranquillity and serene equanimity ; 
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and that if through the dark gate one passes into 
a world of larger life and freer consciousness, he will 
wait to receive us with the same frank kindness, the 
same unsurprised and unquestioning simplicity that 
he showed when we walked together as men over 
the green shoulders of the mountains that he loved, 
or went in and out as boys under the old walls and 
chiming towers of Eton. 
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NOTE 


Tue Stories contained in this volume give, it may be 
frankly confessed, but slender evidence of the quality of the 
author’s mind and thought. They were written partly for 
his own delight and partly for a purpose, to read aloud to 
the small boys in his house on Sunday evenings. He 
found it difficult to get the kind of thing he wanted, and 
he distrusted his power of extemporisation. He put much 
care and love into writing them, and was planning their 
publication, thinking that they might be of use to others 
in the same position as himself. And thus we are merely 
carrying out his own wish in publishing them; while they 
give a glimpse of a quiet corner of his mind and heart, and 
may preserve the memory of a few happy hours. 
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Tue mountain lifted its final peak above them, a 
forbidding sheet of rock, and the two travellers 
looked at it with some apprehension. They were 
skilled climbers, though one was young, barely more 
than a boy ; but they had come alone, without guides, 
and the best and most skilful guide would not have 
found their task easy. Early in the morning they 
had started, first by lantern-light up the stony path 
and along the rough moraine, then across the glacier 
and up the rocks beyond. Often they had been 
delayed by difficulties, on more than one occasion 
such as it would have been impossible for one man 
alone to overcome. But the elder traveller knew 
the mountain well, he was strong and tall, and easily 
able to lift his comrade and then climb up to him 
by the aid the rope afforded. Progress, however, 
had been but slow, and the sun was now nearing its 
highest point in the heavens, though it is true that 
the summit lay before them at only a short distance. 
They addressed themselves to the task. All went 
well for a time. At length the final difficulty 
confronted them. A sloping ledge of rock rose 
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some ten or twelve feet above them, and overhung 
slightly the sheer smooth wall beneath it. Very 
cautiously the boy climbed on the back of his older 
companion, as the latter leaned forward with his 
hands and head firmly pressed on the rock. By 
degrees he raised himself till he could get his hands 
above the ledge. For a while it seemed that he 
could get no hold ; but after a time his fingers found 
a crack that would hold them, and cautiously he 
drew himself upon the ledge. Then he planted 
himself as firmly as he could on the sloping shelf 
and turned to help his companion. 

For the latter the task was difficult. The only 
thing to do was for the boy to pass the rope round 
a projecting knob of a rock that seemed firm, and 
hold it fast while by its aid his companion struggled 
up to get his fingers over the ledge. After several 
efforts it seemed that he would succeed, when suddenly, 
without warning, the treacherous knob of rock gave 
way. 

The man fell back on the rocks below, not far, 
but unfortunately with his leg twisted under him. 
He tried to rise, but so sharp was the pain that he 
almost fainted, and sank back again with a groan. 
The boy leant over the ledge and called to him. 
‘Shall I try and. come down?’ he said. His 
companion, half-stunned as he was, bade him for 
God’s sake stay where he was. Then, ‘You must 
go on to the top,’ he gasped, ‘and down the other 
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side. You will find men at the hut below the glacier. 
Down the way we have come no man can go alone 
and live.’ 

Below the glacier! The boy’s heart sank at the 
words. ‘The rocks were easy, both for the few yards 
to the summit and down the first thousand feet of 
the other side, and he had no fear of them. But he 
dreaded the glacier, with its yawning blue chasms, 
its savage teeth and spears of ice that might fall and 
crush the passer-by, and worst of all, its treacherous 
white and smooth expanses where the snow masked 
the hidden crevasses and tempted the unwary traveller 
to his death. And what a death! To lie, perhaps 
maimed, perhaps jammed between walls of ice, till 
cold, only less cruel than hunger, numbed the faculties 
and brought relief at last. The boy shuddered, and 
stood irresolute for what seemed to him an eternity. 
Then, ‘I will go,’ he said. 

First he took off his knapsack, and let it down 
to his friend. He would not, he hoped, need it 
himself, and would go more lightly without its burden, 
while the clothes and food it contained would help 
to sustain his friend as he lay on the cold mountain- 
side, in the pain of his twisted limb and all the cruel 
anxiety of suspense. Then with a last word of 
farewell, and after mutual encouragements, the boy 
turned and clambered to the top. What a place at 
another moment to linger and look round! On all 
sides the great ridges and slopes, some creamy-white 
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with dazzling snow, some sharp and jagged with 
towers and spikes and needles of gaunt rock. The 
sun blazed overhead in a sky of cloudless blue. 
Only down below the glacier the white mist curled 
in the valley, and hid the lower slopes and pastures. 
But it was no time to linger now. Quickly, but 
cautiously, he made his way down the easy rocks 
and stretches of loose shingle and stone, and in half 
an hour stood just above the edge of the glacier, 
where it abutted on the rocks, and a bridge of snow 
gave access to it. And just then the mist came 
swirling up the hillsides and blotted out the view 
below. But still down he went, for the steep higher 
part of the glacier was safe enough, and he could 
go boldly for a while. Soon, however, the gradient 
slackened, and he glanced to right and left to see 
if he could tell where the crevasses started from the 
rocks that fenced in the glacier-flanks. But alas, 
the mist was too thick for him to see more than a 
few yards each way. So he went forward, slowly 
now and doubting, and trying every footstep. 
Suddenly, without warning, his foot went through 
the snow. It was impossible to draw back, and he 
flung himself desperately forward, clutching the other 
side of the crack just as his other foot broke through 
also, and a huge piece of snow fell down into the 
depths. Drawing himself on to the ice beyond, he 
turned round and looked at the place, and shuddered 
as he looked. For the crevasse yawned to an un- 
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imaginable depth, icy, sheer, and blue with a dreadful 
blueness that spoke of cold and death. Far down 
great spires and sheets of ice projected from the 
chasm’s sides, and at an infinite distance he could 
hear the trickle of a stream deep in the glacier’s heart. 
For a moment his faculties were paralysed. Then 
he fell on his knees and prayed. 

He had prayed, or thought he had done so, many 
times in his life. In church he had sometimes 
repeated, and sometimes not, those prayers in which 
the congregation were supposed to join; he had 
said ‘Amen’ sometimes, and sometimes not, at the 
ends of the others; he had knelt down by his bed 
nearly every night, and on what he had considered 
a fair proportion of mornings, to repeat certain 
petitions which he knew by heart ; but now it came 
to him that few of those prayers were earnest ; and 
those that were, how selfish they had been! For 
personal success of some kind; for relief from some 
difficulty ; at any rate, for something for himself. 
Once only, when at school he had heard that his 
little sister lay ill at home, could he remember the 
prayer coming spontaneously and untainted by selfish 
thought. But now, though no doubt his own 
deliverance was in his mind, yet he thought more 
of his friend, who lay waiting for him to come back 
with help. And, like Nehemiah, he prayed to the 
God of heaven—for but a moment, it is true, but 
time is no measure of earnestness. 
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Then he rose and stepped forward. But in a 
moment he started, scarcely believing his eyes. For 
just before him, distinctly and clearly, there fell a 
footprint in the snow, and then another. 

The track was that of a bare foot. For a moment 
the boy stood; then boldly he set his foot in the 
prints, and went forward. Down the glacier they 
went, but not straight. Now to left, now to right 
they turned, but ever they led him on unerringly, 
crossing bridges of snow that spanned great crevasses, 
showing him where to lengthen -his stride or even to 
leap to pass over the cracks that were masked by 
thin layers of snow, guiding him through the icefall, 
where the great jagged séracs hung menacing, and 
seemed as if a breath would make them fall and crush 
him. And at length he set his foot on the bare dry 
ice of the lower glacier, where no unseen danger 
lurked, and he could hurry onward boldly. 

How he reached the hut and help, and with guides. 
recrossed the mountain, exhausted but thankful, to 
his friend in time to save him, need not be told. But 
as he went back, though he saw no footmarks save 
his own, he marked that the guides led him by the 
selfsame way that he had come. 
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THE great open square in the middle of the village 
was crowded with people, but so placed that a space 
was left free in the midst, and that all could see 
what was to be done there. The chiefs and more 
important men of the tribe were seated in the front 
row of the ring of onlookers, while the lesser and 
younger members, including the women, stood 
behind. The king with his ostrich feathers on his 
head, and his great spear and shield in his hand, occu- 
pied a seat that raised him somewhat above the rest. 

In the open space there were two altars built, with 
wood laid on them, as on Mount Carmel long ago, 
when Elijah strove against the prophets of Baal in 
the presence of Ahab, king of Israel. And by each 
altar stood a figure. 

One of these was fantastically dressed and 
decorated, in a manner intended to strike awe into 
the hearts of the savages who gazed upon him. He 
was the chief medicine-man or magician of the tribe ; 
on his word had often depended the life or death of 


men or women accused of witchcraft ; he had power 
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second only, if not sometimes equal, to that of the 
king ; and for that power, which seemed slipping 
from his grasp, he was, at the risk of his own life, 
making a desperate stand. 

The other was a young man, a European, plainly 
dressed in white, and he looked at the scene before 
him with confidence and calmness. His face showed 
high qualities—courage, faith, even inspiration ; but 
to a close observer other traits less pleasing might 
have been noticeable—pride, fanaticism, contempt 
for others. He too was risking much—his own life, 
and perhaps something more precious still. 

He was a Christian. missionary, and had come 
with one follower—a native convert from a tribe 
who lived at some distance—to try and win over 
the chief of the great people whose members were 
gathered round him now. The chief, a great 
warrior, proud, cruel, and tyrannical, but withal 
possessing some nobility and generosity of character, 
had shown signs of listening favourably to the 
missionary’s arguments, fiercely opposed as they 
were by the medicine-man and his party in the tribe. 
And somehow, the missionary scarce knew how, the 
challenge had been made and accepted, the altars had 
been built, and the god of the tribe and the God of 
the Christians were to be invoked to send fire upon 
the altar dedicated to them. The missionary had 
felt, in his presumption, no doubt as to the result ; 


he thought that like Elijah’s, his faith would be 
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rewarded ; he did not see that like Hophni and 
Phinehas he was but taking the ark of God into a 
battle where he might lose more than his own life. 

Once and once only he had felt a doubt. The 
poor little Christian convert who was with him, 
and loved him with a dog-like devotion, had crept 
to him the night before, and begged him not to run 
the risk. But the die was already cast; he could 
not, he felt, draw back now, even if he would; 
besides, what could this member of a despised tribe 
know of the faith of a European? He told himself 
he could by it remove mountains ; and now all mis- 
givings had quite vanished away, and with self- 
possession he stood and waited, and gazed upon his 
adversary, who was preparing to begin the magic 
rites by which he might call down the fire upon his 
altar. 

The medicine-man went through a variety of 
strange performances. He did not, like the priests 
of Baal, cut himself with knives, or leap upon the 
altar which he had made, but he crouched upon the 
ground, then rose to his full height and gazed 
fixedly at the sky, again whirled rapidly round so 
that the eye could scarcely follow his motions. At 
another time he drew strange figures on the ground, 
or rattled strings of bones in his hands, or suddenly 
became rigid with the whites of his eyes alone visible, 
apparently in some species of trance. For the most 
part he was silent, but sometimes he uttered words 
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in his native tongue, and at others gave vent to a 
series of long howls like a hungry wolf. 

And still no sign came. The sun moved across 
the sky, the shadows changed, but the wood remained 
unkindled. At last he sank on the ground, and 
remained motionless. 

Then the missionary, who had looked on all those 
proceedings with a quiet and superior smile, thought 
his turn had come. Stepping forward a few paces, 
he clasped his hands, raised his eyes to heaven, and 
prayed aloud. We need not repeat what he said; 
his tone was confident, his face eager, and his attitude 
full of expectancy. At last he paused. 

And what happened ? Did the fire fall and con- 
sume the wood on the altar? Did the thunder roll 
and the lightning of Jehovah flash across the sky? 
No; there was no thunder and no fire; there was 
no voice nor any that answered. And slowly the 
man’s face fell, as a murmur, low at first, but 
gathering by degrees into a threatening sound of 
muttered anger, spread among the crowd of on- 
lookers. 

At last the chief rose to his feet, and in his face 
was contempt, half-amused and half-angry, as he 
looked on the two before him. 

‘Your gods are no gods,’ he said. ‘I will believe 
in none that cannot work a miracle, and show his 
power when he is invoked. Show me a miracle, | 
said, and I will believe. But you have shown none, 
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and for your presumption you must die.’ And he 
signalled to his guards. 

The king’s guards seized the medicine-man, who 
seemed overcome with terror, and the missionary, 
who, though he did not attempt escape, and seemed 
overwhelmed by the disappointment rather than 
alarmed by the prospect of instant death, yet stood 
with bowed head and clasped hands, a broken and 
despairing figure. They seized also the little native 
Christian, who had stepped forward to his master’s 
side. 

But the king waved to them to let him go. ‘He 
has done no harm,’ he said ; ‘his tribe are cowards 
and women, but he is not guilty, and he may go 
free.’ So the guards loosed him. 

But something unexpected happened. Instead of 
slipping quietly away through the crowd, as every 
one expected, he walked slowly across to where 
the king sat upon his seat. His face was deadly 
pale, and he clasped and unclasped his hands 
nervously, but his step was steady and his eyes 
were resolute as he drew near. He bowed before 
the king and spoke in a low but clear voice, that 
trembled a little at first, but was quickly brought 
under control. 

‘O king,’ he said, ‘my master is a great and 
good man, and the faith he preaches is true, though 
the fire has not come down upon the altar nor 
kindled the wood. And I am but his servant, and 
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my tribe is despised, and my life is not as his life. 
But if the king would take my life for his, and let 
him go, I would gladly die in his place.’ He ended, 
and remained kneeling with head bowed to the 
ground. 

The king stared at him for a space ; then he rose 
his feet. ‘A man’s life is his own,’ he said; ‘1f he 
forfeits 1t he must die, and none can die for him. 
And why should you die for him? You can live 
but once.’ 

The kneeling man looked up and said: ‘I have 
learnt from him that a man can die for another, and 
in dying for him I shall be but following the example 
that I am bound as a Christian to follow—the 
example of my Master and his. And I am not 
afraid,’ he said ; and once again he bowed his head. 

The king looked round on the chiefs, as a faint 
hum of approval passed along their ranks. ‘Did I 
not ask for a miracle?’ he said. There was a 
murmur of assent. 

‘Know you not the tribe to which this man 
belongs?’ he went on. ‘Are they not cowards all, 
who will not face death even for themselves? And 
has it been ever heard that one of them would die 
for his fellows?” The chiefs shouted, ‘No!’ 

‘Why, here is the miracle I asked for,’ said the 
king ; ‘and shall I not believe?’ And he stepped 
down and raised up the kneeling man. ‘Let that 
man go free,’ he said, pointing to the missionary ; 
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‘ay, and the medicine-man as well ; for this example 
I would myself also gladly follow.’ 

The guards loosed the two men. The medicine- 
man slipped away into the ranks of the tribe; but 
the missionary came with bent head and took the 
hand of his faithful follower, with all the pride and 
presumption quite gone from him. And the king 
knelt before the two. 

And that was how the miracle was wrought ; not 
to-day in thunder and in flame, with the slaughter 
of the false priest to follow, but in the change that 
had come in the heart of a man, through the perfect 
love that casts out fear. 
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Tue dead man lay in his blood in the highway. So 
much Coopar could see at a glance, and on stooping 
down he perceived that he had been stabbed from 
behind through the heart. Only a quarter of an 
hour before the man had left the tavern where he 
and his fellow-soldiers had been drinking, and now 
he was dead. Coopar remembered, with a feeling of 
deep regret, the bitter words that had often passed 
between them, and how that evening the smouldering 
anger had broken out into a downright quarrel, 
which would have come to blows had not their 
comrades kept them apart. Threats had been used 
on both sides—threats perhaps not really meant—of 
vengeance to be exacted at an early date. And now 
the man was dead—and mutual reconciliation and 
forgiveness were in this world impossible. 

Coopar was roused from his regrets by the gleam 
of a lantern—it was the corporal’s guard coming 
along the road. Then ina moment it flashed into 
his mind that he might be suspected of the murder, 
and he did the most foolish thing he could—tried to 


slip away unseen. But a cry was raised—in a 
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moment he was seized by a man coming the opposite 
way, and after a few minutes he was marched off 
between two comrades to the guard-room. 

He passed a night of anguish, and the next 
morning was brought up for examination. Things 
looked black against him, and it was only his 
previous good character that kept him from instant 
condemnation. The report of the quarrel, and the 
threats used by himself, told heavily against him. 
Jealousy—for both men loved the same girl—supplied 
an ample motive, and his conduct before his arrest in 
trying to fly did not look like that of an innocent 
man. But, finally, he was remanded for further 
inquiries to be made into the circumstances. 

A day passed miserably. Meanwhile (though 
Coopar was not yet told of it) it was found that the 
dead man had been robbed of money that he had 
shown boastfully in the inn just before leaving it. 
As no money was found on Coopar, and he could 
scarcely have had time to rid himself of it before his 
arrest, this told somewhat in his favour. But still he 
was kept in prison, and public opinion on the whole 
was against him. 

On the second night after the remand he was 
sitting miserably in his cell, with the Bible, the only 
book he was allowed, before him. Suddenly there 
came into his mind an old superstition, that an omen 
could be drawn from a Bible suddenly opened, if the 
verse the eye first fell on were taken as conveying it. 
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He thought he would try this. Opening the Bible 
at random, and drawing a pencil he had with him 
along the page, he looked at the words underlined ; 
they came from the book of Joshua, and they were, 
‘It was hid in his tent.’ This seemed obscure 
and meaningless, so once more he tried ; this time 
he opened the Bible further on, at the Book of the 
Acts, and, marking words again, he read, ‘ And they 
cast lots.’ The third time the Bible opened at a 
passage in Daniel; and these were the words, ‘It 
brake in pieces.’ 

He could make nothing of these quotations ; but 
in the morning there came to him the man who was 
to plead his cause, and he told him about the lost 
money, and the first quotation seemed to Coopar 
then as if it might have some bearing on the situation. 
He begged his advocate to obtain an order from the 
general to have all the tents in the army searched, 
and see if money could be found in any of them. 
The advocate went away to get this accomplished, if 
it were possible, and Coopar was once more left alone ; 
but he now felt much comforted, and hoped for 
better things. 

With some difficulty the advocate persuaded the 
general to order the search to be made, and it took 
place in the evening of the same day, care being 
taken that the soldiers should get no previous hint 
of the general’s intention. The result was not con- 
clusive in any way; in fact, as the coins that the 
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dead man had had on him were not to be identified 
by marks or any’ other peculiarity, it could not well 
be so; but the fact emerged that the only man in 
whose tent coins were found really concealed, and 
that elaborately and carefully, was a certain Lewis, a 
man whose evidence at the trial, given with apparent 
reluctance, had done much harm to Coopar ; for it 
had established the fact that a bitter feeling had long 
existed between the two men, and that the quarrel at 
the inn was no mere sudden outburst ; though as to 
that quarrel Lewis had not been able to give much 
evidence, having left the inn some time previous to 
‘the departure of the dead man. : 

Opinions were sharply divided in the army as to 
the likelihood of the guilt of one or other of the two 
men. Coopar was the more popular, but on the 
other hand the evidence, though very far from con- 
clusive, was the stronger against him; and many 
people thought when the trial was resumed that he 
would be found guilty. The general conducted the 
investigation entirely as he chose to arrange it ; and 
there was no one at that date (it was over two 
hundred years ago) or in that country to dispute 
the arrangements; so that both men were called 
up at the adjourned investigation and successively 
questioned. Both showed firmness, and looked 
their questioners in the face in an unmoved manner ; 
but it 1s always difficult to distinguish the strength 
of conscious innocence from the brazen assurance of 
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hardened guilt, and the investigation seemed likely 
to throw little further light on the subject. Then 
suddenly an inspiration came to Coopar. He thought 
of the second quotation, ‘And they cast lots.’ It 
never struck him that the appeal to lots would be 
presumptuous, and might turn out in such a way as to 
condemn the innocent—for the ways of Providence 
in this world are inscrutable, and sometimes no man 
can see where its justice lies. He appealed to the 
general. 

At that date and in that country such an appeal 
was not without precedent. The time of ordeals 
was not long past, and men had plenty of examples 
to quote, apart from their knowledge of how lots 
were cast in the Bible. Moreover, the other prisoner 
made no objection ; to do so would probably in the 
eyes of those present have been to own his guilt. So 
after the general had consulted for a time with the 
oficers who were there, leave to use the lots was 
given. The only question was what exact form the 
appeal to the arbitration of chance was to take. 

It was determined, after some consultation, that 
the prisoners were to throw with dice—the thrower 
of the higher number to be held innocent Accord- 
ingly a dice-box and dice were produced, and it was 
decided that as Coopar had, so to speak, been the 
challenger in the matter, Lewis should throw first. 
They were to throw three times, in case the two first 
throws did not decide in favour of the same person. 
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Lewis took the box in his hand. He looked pale, 
but his hand was firm, and he shook the dice gently 
and let them roll out. Five and four dots appeared 
on each of the uppermost sides respectively. A good 
throw ; but not impossible to beat. 

The dice were put in the box, and Coopar took it 
and, with a silent prayer, shook it and threw. Five 
appeared on each die ; he had won the first throw. 

It was now his turn to throw first in the second 
attempt. He scarcely shook the box, and let the 
dice fall. His spirits rose when he looked at them, 
and saw the numbers were six and four. Lewis 
plucked at his moustache, but he assumed a jaunty 
smile as once more he took the box in his hand. 
Carelessly he shook it, and the dice fell out. The 
spectators looked eagerly at them, and Coopar’s heart 
stood still. The numbers were six and five. 

The throws were even, the numbers on the dice 
were even. All hung on the last throw. There was 
a silence in which a pin might have been heard to 
drop, as Lewis once more advanced to the table. 

Coopar shut his eyes as he heard the dice rattle in 
the box. Visions passed before his mind ; on one 
side life and liberty, on the other side condemnation 
and a shameful death. He heard the dice fall, and 
a gasp of surprise from the onlookers. Slowly he 
turned his gaze on the table. There were the dice, 
with their serried rows of black spots ; double sixes. 

Everything turned black before his eyes ; he saw 
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the gallows loom near, he heard the execrations of the 
crowd, he almost fancied he could feel the execu- 
tioner’s fingers at his neck. Then he felt the dice- 
box thrust into his hand ; and he realised that he yet 
had a chance; and as he realised this, and once more 
prayed, the third quotation came into his mind. 
Scarcely realising why, he grasped the box tightly, 
and flung the dice hard out of its mouth. 

One struck the table and lay there ; the other fell 
with a crashing sound on the stone floor. Coopar, 
with haggard eyes, saw that the six was uppermost 
on the die that lay on the table; but what of the 
other? MHiardly daring to look, he cast his eyes upon 
the ground. The die was in two halves, and each 
half lay on its broken side. On the nearer half he 
could see one mark ; on the other—what was there? 
He could hardly believe his eyes when he saw that 
it was a Six. 

The general started forward. ‘It is the finger of 
God,’ he cried. ‘He has thrown thirteen!’ 

There was a moment’s silence ; then Lewis, who 
had stared at the broken pieces with a look of the 
intensest fear and horror, fell upon his knees,”and in 
a broken voice sobbed out the confession of his crime. 
No need to tell how by his cowardly murder he had 
hoped to destroy his principal creditor and enrich 
himself besides; and how he had not scrupled to 
allow another man to risk condemnation for it. But 
the fatality of the broken die was too much for 
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his nature, superstitious though unbelieving as it was ; 
and his confession left Coopar acquitted in the eyes 
of all those who might not have believed that the 
fall of the dice was providential, as well as of the 
majority who only saw in the event the direct inter- 
position of Heaven. 
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Tue chief men of the tribe were assembled, and sat 
in a great ring, looking upon the culprit who 
stood in the midst. Their faces wore a variety of 
expressions : anger, interest, curiosity, even amuse- 
ment ; but all were pitiless. And as for the priest, 
the representative of a God who was a God of 
forgiveness and of mercy, his face, as he stood there 
with his long white hair and beard floating in the 
wind, and his tall gaunt figure raised to its fullest 
height, was the most pitiless of all. 

The culprit stood with bowed head in the centre 
of the ring and awaited his doom. He had been 
guilty of sacrilege, in that in hunger and desperation 
he had stolen some of the sacred offerings from the 
inner shrine of the Deity—from a Holy of Hhlies 
which to enter was a crime. Excuses he had—a 
dying child, losses of crops and cattle, disease and 
want, and despair ; but guilty he certainly was, and 
in the eyes of the tribe guilty of a crime that 
deserved a punishment worse than death. And so 
he stood with bowed head, while the priest, raising 
his right hand, invoked the curse of God upon him. 

31 
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He called in solemn words upon Nature to carry 
out the curse; upon the animal, the vegetable, and 
the mineral kingdoms to perform the will of their 
Creator as invoked by his priest. ‘ May he fall into 
the clutch of the wild beast,’ he said, raising his 
voice wildly ; ‘may the tree fall upon his dwelling, 
may the earth yawn for him when he thinks it solid 
beneath his feet. And may this staff that I hold in 
my right hand, this staff of dry and seasoned wood, 
blossom and bear leaves and flowers before his sin 
is forgiven him.’ 

The priest ended, and the assembled chiefs 
murmured ‘Amen’; and the man passed out into 
excommunication and lifelong banishment from his 
fellowmen, and, as he thought, into eternal separation 


from God. | 


In a hut in the great forest that clothed the spurs 
and flanks of the mountain range that fenced in the 
country on the north, he maintained a precarious 
existence, mainly by the trapping and shooting with 
his arrows of such animals as dwelt there, and yielded 
fur for clothing or meat for food. He became expert 
in the arts of the chase, a patient and skilful tracker, 
an unerring marksman, a safe and daring climber on 
the rocky mountain-sides. Thus he lived for some 
years, and time passed quickly. 

To-day he was in pursuit of a bear. He had 
noticed the flat sole-marks of its feet as they left the 
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forest and passed up the naked hillsides, visible now 
in the loose stones, now in the patches of winter snow 
that still lingered in the shady places. Up and up 
the hunter carefully climbed, and at last came to a 
place from which he could see the bear, across a 
shallow dip, climbing diagonally up a slope of loose 
stones that rose to the mountain ridge. Just below 
where the bear was the slope grew steeper, and 
rocks projected through the stones. Here and there 
a lighter patch on the hillside, and a heap of 
fragments at the base of the slope, showed where a 
mass of rock, disintegrated by the winter frosts, had 
broken away. But up this steeper slope, which the 
bear had avoided, lay the hunter’s shortest way ; and 
with rapid but careful steps he descended the few feet 
of slope on his own side of the dip, and began to 
scramble up the other side, seeking the safest 
footholds, and avoiding as far as possible the loose 
masses of rock. 

On one of these, however, which appeared fairly 
firm, he thought it well to climb, for standing out as 
it did from the slope of the hill and rising to a 
pinnacle, it enabled him to see from its highest point 
as far as the ridge above him. He looked up, and 
there was the bear, lying on a great stone not many 
yards away; in fact nearer than he had thought it 
at all likely to find his quarry. 

Carefully drawing an arrow to the head, he aimed 


at the animal’s throat. The string twanged, and the 
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shaft flew and struck its mark fairly. Starting up 
with a growl, the animal tore at the wound ; then 
overbalancing, it slipped and came rolling down the 
slope, amid an avalanche of stones and small rocks. 
As it passed the hunter crouching on his rock, he felt 
as though the whole hillside were moving; and 
indeed it was so; for the great rock on which he 
stood, loosened by the shock from above, tipped 
slowly forwards and outwards, and flung him clean 
through the air, down towards the bottom of the 
slope. 

The fall was of many feet, and he shut his eyes, 
waiting for the shock of the stones as he came down. 
But he fell on something soft and warm, something 
that clasped him for a moment in a grip of iron, and 
then groaning let him slide off upon the stones, as it 
rolled over itself. There was no need to stab the 
bear with the long hunting-knife ; between the arrow- 
wound and the fall it was dead. He had fallen into 
its clutches; and behold, it was dead and could hurt 
him no more; and it had saved his life. 


Three years after. There was trouble on the 
frontier ; the wild tribes beyond it made frequent 
raids into the land, and carried off cattle and 
prisoners, keeping some as slaves, torturing and 
killing others. And one night they fell upon the 
lonely hut in the wood where the hunter dwelt. He 
was quickly overpowered, and with bound hands led 
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away prisoner over the mountains to the village of 
his enemies. They knew of him asa mighty hunter, 
and had determined to put him to a lingering death 
by torture, to do honour to their god at a great feast, 
to be held on the day after their arrival. This much 
he gathered from their conversation among themselves 
and the taunts that were levelled at him during the 
journey. At nightfall he was thrust into a hut, 
strongly built, with doors and windows barred. No 
egress seemed possible ; so he was left unbound save 
for the rope on his hands. 

He lay down in misery and despair, to await 
the morrow, with its coming agony and death. 
Outside the wind was rising, and the trees groaned 
and creaked as the blasts came stronger and stronger, 
and swayed them backwards and forwards. Sleep 
seemed out of the question for the wretched man, 
distracted by miserable anticipations and with the din 
of the tempest in his ears, but somehow, though long 
after midnight, sleep came to him, and he closed his 
eyes and forgot his trouble for awhile. Then 
suddenly he found himself lying broad awake, with a 
frightful crash sounding in his ears, dust rising in 
clouds all about him, and overhead—surely he could 
see the moon and stars shining in the sky? Then 
where was he? Where was the hut roof? And what 
was that huge dark thing that lay almost across his 
feet, missing them by but a little space f 

In a moment he saw that a huge tree, uprooted at 
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last by the violence of the gale, had fallen, and in 
falling had crushed in the roof of the hut. He had 
been saved by a miracle from being crushed within it. 
Then in an instant he saw there was a greater miracle | 
yet ; the hut was broken by the tree that had fallen 
on it ; his prison was open ; he was free. 

Slipping silently from the ruin, twisting and 
turning as he ran through the woods, he made his 
way with all his hunter’s skill back across the 
mountains to his own dwelling. When at a safe 
distance, he had loosed his hands by rubbing the 
thong against a sharp rock. Once more his life had 
been saved by a strange chance. 

The marauding tribes came no more into the 
land. For that autumn there were strange signs in 
earth and sky—mysterious lights, odd quiverings and 
tremblings of the ground, unaccountable sounds 
heard in the twilight. Men spoke of some portended 
trouble, but none knew what it might be; and the 
ignorant savages lay close in their mountain villages. 

The hunter paid but little heed to these prodigies, 
living as he did away from the dwellings of men, and 
thinking of but little save his daily needs and the 
satisfying'of them. But one day as he walked in the 
wood something happened. 

The day had been oppressively hot for the season, 
windless and still, but not sunny, for heavy leaden 
clouds filled the sky, and ever and anon there shone 
out a flash of distant lightning, and a low growl of | 
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thunder was heard. The birds were strangely silent, 
and all the forest seemed to be waiting in appre- 
hension of something unknown but terrible. The 
man was himself affected by the weight and gloom 
of the atmosphere, and half thought of turning to 
go home. At that moment, with a long sickening 
heave, the earth rocked beneath his feet, and the 
next second a gaping chasm opened under the very 
place where he stood. He heard the trees crash 
round him, and the rocks grind and split ; and amid 
a cloud of dust and stones he slipped and rolled into 
the yawning gulf. 

For a while he lay senseless, but after a time he 
revived, and, sitting up, began to wonder where he 
was, and what had happened. He soon remembered 
the events that preceded his fall, the earthquake and 
the opening chasm, and felt once more that he had 
been saved as it were miraculously. Just then the 
sun shone out into the depths of the gulf, and he saw 
on all sides—in the rocks, in the dust, in the earth— 
a yellow gleam ; and he knew that it was gold. So 
once more the curse had proved a blessing ; for the 
way up the broken sides of the chasm was easy, and 
fortune lay ready to his hand. 


That same night the priest lay down to sleep as 
usual ; but when he awoke, he perceived a strange 
fragrance in the chamber, as of some sweet spring 
flowers, though the season was autumn. Looking 
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round the room to see what could account for it, he 
started up in amazement ; for his staff, that leant 
against the wall, was green with fresh leaves, and 
white with scented blossom. And he went forth to 
seek the man whom he had driven out, if haply he 
might find him before he died. 
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BROTHER AMBROSE 


BroTHER AMBROSE walked steadily and quickly up 
the mountain path that led over the open fells to the 
abbey in the valley beyond. His face was that of a 
determined and ambitious man ; he was still vigorous, 
despite his forty years, and his monkish life did not 
seem to have diminished his strength or capacity for 
open-air exercise. So he pushed on as rapidly as 
might be, for his experienced eye told him that the 
weather promised unfavourably. On either side the 
hills rose steeply, and their tops were buried in angry- 
looking clouds, which brooded even on the dip 
between them through which the pass lay. A sleety 
rain was falling, and a very little way above the 
place where Ambrose was walking the slopes were 
grey with powdered snow, which gave place to a 
dense white mantle that gleamed spectrally wherever 
the clouds made it possible to catch a glimpse of the 
higher slopes. And very soon Ambrose found him- 
self within the mists, with the snow falling thickly 
round him, and covering the ground more and more 
deeply as he rose higher. 

He had relied on the path to direct him if the 
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mist grew thick, but very soon it was plain to him 
that the snow had rendered the path quite invisible ; 
and he was left with nothing to guide him but the 
direction of the wind and his own instincts. No one 
who has not been in a mist on a mountain can form 
any conception of the confusion it brings to mind 
and eye, and the consequent difficulty of keeping a 
straight course. The ordinary landmarks are in- 
visible, the view is confined to a distance of thirty 
or forty yards, and the most familiar objects lose all 
resemblance to their ordinary aspect. A great peak 
will apparently loom through the mist, but in a few 
seconds will prove to be nothing but an isolated rock 
or insignificant knoll. A valley will appear for a 
moment through a rift in the clouds, but will present 
no recognisable feature before in a tantalising manner 
the curtain is drawn over it again. A steep slope 
will sink like a precipice falling into an unfathom- 
able gulf. Then the wind, eddying among the 
gorges, will seem to blow from all quarters suc- 
cessively ; sometimes, moreover, it may really shift 
its direction. This was what must have happened 
to Ambrose ; unless, indeed, there were some other 
power working in an incomprehensible way. Other- 
wise, despite the weather and the absence of a 
compass, he might have kept his direction right. 
But it became by degrees more and more certain to 
him that he had lost his way. 

By and by the slope began to descend ; but it led 
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him, as far as he could see, into no valley that he 
could recognise. Instead of the softly rounded 
slopes that fenced in the glen down which the path 
to the abbey lay, there rose on either hand bare 
black walls of rock, too steep for the snow to lie 
upon ; and the gorge between fell sharply, leaving 
scarcely room for the feet to find a place to tread 
beside the rushing torrent which hurried down it. 
But there was nothing to be done but to go forward. 
The snow was falling more thickly than ever, the 
wind blowing more coldly and with greater force, 
and there was danger of frost-bite, and, still worse, 
of falling into some deep drift, if one lingered on 
the hilltops searching for the path. Moreover, 
darkness was coming on; so by whatever route, it 
was imperatively necessary to leave the higher ground 
and reach the valley as soon as might be. 

Presently, with startling suddenness, Ambrose 
came out of the mist. But to his surprise, the scene 
that met his eye was quite unfamiliar to him, though 
he knew all the hills and dales for miles around. 
The valley ran on between the hills, narrow and 
fenced by crags, and turned a corner about half-a- 
mile from where Ambrose stood, so that the view 
was circumscribed ; but even so, he felt sure that 
he would have recognised the place, despite the 
waning light, if he had ever seen it before. But it 
was quite strange to him, and he felt almost afraid 
to push on. However, the impossibility of return, 
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coupled with the fact that a light suddenly appeared 
at the bend of the valley, made him swallow down 
his instinctive fears, and once more hurry forward. 

The light did not move, and as he came near he 
saw that it came from the window of a little cottage, 
that was barely distinguishable against the rocks, 
constructed as it was of stone of the same colour. 
The light had plainly just been kindled. Ambrose 
soon reached the door, and knocked. There was no 
answer, so he repeated his knock; but only after 
a third attempt did the door silently open, and even 
then there was no voice to bid him enter, nor indeed, 
as far as he could see, had any hand lifted the latch. 
He passed through, and came into a kitchen, lit by 
a lamp, with a fire burning feebly on the hearth. 
On a chair by the fire sat a crouching figure, that 
presently revealed itself as that of an old man; so 
old that his back was arched, and his face lined with 
innumerable wrinkles, and his head and hands shook 
as he turned towards the newcomer. His hair and 
beard were snow-white ; but his eyes were bright, 
and he looked at Ambrose with an inscrutable but 
somewhat malignant expression. 

The latter bade him good evening, but the old 
man answered no word; however, he made no ob- 
jection when Ambrose, after a pause, advanced to the 
fire and warmed his cold hands and dried his wet 
garments before it. He even pointed to a heap of 
straw in a corner, on which Ambrose was presently 
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glad to throw himself, hungry as he was, for the old 
man made no offer of entertainment. Luckily a dry 
crust that he found in his wallet was enough to stay 
the monk’s stomach for a while, and after he had 
said a prayer he presently fell asleep.. 

He must have slept for some hours; for when 
he woke, the moon was high in the sky, shining 
between flying masses of clouds and lighting the 
white hill-slopes that were visible through the window 
of the cottage. Mists still hung over the higher 
summits, and as before, Ambrose could not recognise 
the view. 

But he did not look at it for long. The room, 
he soon noticed, was empty, but what attracted his 
attention was a bright line of light that was visible 
under a door at the back of it. Ambrose rose from 
his corner and, crossing to this door, listened to hear 
if there was any sound from beyond. Hearing none, 
he carefully opened the door a little way, and 
looked in. 

There lay before hima huge room, so large that 
it plainly must run back some way into the rock 
against which the house was built. At the further 
end a kind of hook hung from the ceiling, and a 
little way in front of this the ground was marked 
by a line of jagged teeth that rose from the floor. 
Opposite in the roof Ambrose could see a correspond- 
ing line, but he could not clearly discern what it was. 

The room was lighted brightly, though there was 
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no visible lamp, and the old man did not seem to 
notice Ambrose, who, with the door almost shut, 
peered at him through the chink with a feeling of 
apprehension. Presently the man, who had been 
feeling in a large sack that stood by him, drew from 
it a crown and, advancing carefully, hung it on the 
hook. Then, drawing back, he waved his arms, and 
immediately a figure shaped itself out of nothing 
close to Ambrose. He could see the face as it 
stood. It was that of a young man, with something 
royal in his aspect, but haggard and wild-looking. 
With faltering step he moved forward—forward 
across the line, and up to the hook. For a moment 
he hesitated, then put out his hand and seized the 
crown, pulling it towards him. But as he did so 
there was a grating sound ; something fell from the 
roof, and with a clang the jaws of the trap met, 
shutting off the inner part of the room with a wall 
of iron, and imprisoning the youth within it. 

Ambrose stared with horror; but in a few 
moments there was again a grating sound, and the 
wall drew slowly up, revealing the room empty as 
before, with the hook unbaited hanging from the 
roof. 

It were long to tell of what followed. Ambrose 
saw many enter—men and women, young and old ; 
persons famous in the state, others known privately 
to himself ; and among these his own brother. The 
trap was baited in various ways; but none returned. 
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But at last there came a figure at the sight of which 
his hair rose on his head and his body trembled with 
fear. 

The old man had hung an abbot’s mitre upon the 
hook; and slowly there grew out of nothing the 
form and face, unmistakable to the watcher’s eye, of 
Ambrose himself. It advanced slowly, slowly, across 
the fatal line, and raised its hand to seize the mitre. 
As it touched it, the spell that had bound the horror- 
struck monk in its iron grip was broken; and 
falling on his knees, he gasped out, ‘Lord have 
mercy on me a sinner!’ And at that the figure 
leaped wildly back, backward across the jagged 
teeth ; but even so, scarce quickly enough ; for the 
jarring jaws came together and seized the toe of the 
right foot. 

Ambrose saw no more; with acry of terror he 
slammed the door, burst from the cottage, and fled 
wildly out through the mist and snow and darkness, 
up the gorge, anywhere from that accursed valley. 
On the open hilltop he fell exhausted over a stone, 
and lay half-stupefied and paralysed with fear. How 
long he lay he knew not. The cold north wind 
blowing on his face roused him ; and he lifted his 
eyes to see the mist rolling away like a curtain, the 
sun climbing in the east, and the old familiar pass 
close to him, leading down into the dale where the 
abbey lay. Of the valley of his nightly vision he 


could see nothing ; nor did he ever come on it again. 
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Lame and weary, he stumbled down the hill to the 
abbey, where he was received by the brothers with 
joy. But there were two things in the future 
different in him; firstly, he was much more con- 
tented and less ambitious than of old; secondly, he 
walked lame with his right foot, the toes of which, 
the doctor said, had never recovered a frost-bite 
experienced on that night when he lay out on the 
open snowy fell. To this Ambrose said nothing ; 
but he thought there might be another reason ; and 
it was when he thought of that reason that his 
ambitions died in his heart. 
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Ir was very cold on the hill pasture, even in that 
southern country, for the ground lay high and it was 
the winter-time. The stars shone brightly, and the 
dew gathered thick on the yellow grass; and from 
the sheep crowded in their folds there rose a warm 
vapour into the still night-air. 

The four shepherds had paced about, together or 
separately, had sat and talked, or lain on the ground 
in silence ; but one of them was obviously distressed, 
and showed signs of impatience and discomfort. At 
last he sullenly turned to his comrades, and broke out 
into complaints against the hard lot that kept him 
in the fields that night. He was ill, he said, and 
anxious about his wife and year-old child ; he would 
give anything to get home. His comrades laughed 
and looked at each other. At last one, a good- 
natured-looking fellow, spoke. 

‘I expect thou hast one thought for thy wife and 
child, and two for thyself and thy warm bed, friend 
Reuben,’ said he ; ‘ but if thou beest ill, we three will 
make shift to guard thy flocks for thee—will we not, 
neighbours ?’ he went on, turning to the two others. 
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They roughly grunted an assent; and Reuben 
gladly turned his back on the wild hillside, and 
trudged homewards through the starlight over the 
wintry fields. Soon he was at his cottage door ; his 
wife and child were sleeping, and it was not long 
before he was himself in bed and asleep. 


When he met his three comrades on the next day, 
they had a strange tale to tell him of a vision of 
angels and music in the heavens, and a manger and a 
child that lay in it, and much more that he heeded 
not ; for he would not believe what they said, and as 
for them, they were offended at his discourtesy, and 
spoke no more to him of what they had seen after 
that day. | 

The months passed on, and the shepherd thought 
nothing of what he had missed on that night, and 
paid no heed to stories, if he heard them at all, of a 
Child that had been born and of Herod’s fears about 
Him. But he was destined to be rudely reminded of 
these things in the midst of the happy and uneventful 
life that he was leading. 

One night when he came home he noticed a strange 
disturbance in the village, and heard the sound of 
wailing from the cottages. But he did not pay much 
heed to this, tired as he was and anxious to get home. 

When he reached his cottage door, he was sur- 
prised not to be greeted by either wife or child. 
As he entered the door, which led into the dark 
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interior, his foot slipped in something wet on the 
ground, but he did not heed it at the moment, for 
he was struck by the odd sight that he saw within. 
His wife was sitting by the window, and held some- 
thing in her lap, covered over by the fold of her 
dress. She was rocking herself to and fro, and 
uttering a low moaning sound, which somehow 
sounded strange and uncanny in the listener’s ear. 
When she saw her husband she broke into a low 
laugh, very terrible to hear, and bade him welcome 
home ; then she drew back the fold of her robe. On 
her lap lay the body of the child, all stained with 
blood, with the head nearly severed from the body. 
This was the welcome that awaited Reuben ; his wife 
a madwoman, his child butchered to allay the savage 
Herod’s fears. 

For the story was soon told, how the soldiers had 
broken into the quiet village, and slain the children 
of two years old and under ; and how the weeping 
mothers had striven in vain to move them. Yet 
Reuben did not weep ; but bitterly he cursed Herod, 
and not Herod only, but the Child for whose sake 
his child had died. And the place grew hateful to 
him, so he left it, and gave up his calling as a 


shepherd. 


Thirty years passed by. It was the springtime, 
but the weather was still cold at night, for a fire 
burned in the court of the high-priest’s house, and 
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people warmed themselves at it. Among them was 
a rough-looking man who seemed anxious to escape 
observation, as he kept his face turned so that the 
firelight might not fall upon it, though he could not 
bring himself’ to quit the warmth of the welcome 
blaze. The others who stood around consisted of 
the servants of the house, or mere loiterers; and 
among the former was a man who, despite his 
grizzled hair and bent shoulders, might be recognised 
as Reuben the shepherd. He was now porter at the 
high-priest’s house. 

It was he who went up, after conferring for a 
while with some of his friends, and made a remark 
to the solitary man who stood by the fire. The 
latter started, but answered at once in a voice that 
showed by its accent that he came from the north. 
The porter looked round at his friends, and then 
went on to ask the man a question. At this the 
fellow broke out roughly, cursing and swearing, and 
declared harshly that he knew not the Man of whom 
they asked him. The porter laughed rudely, and 
turned away to listen to the sounds that came from 
within the house, where the trial went on. He was 
eager to hear that condemnation had been pronounced 
—for he still nursed the bitterness in his heart against 
Him people called the Galilean—though for himself, 
he knew better whence He came. 

The trial ended, the next day passed, bringing 
with it the events we know so well. The porter had 
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watched them all—the scourging, the crowning with 
thorns, the crucifixion, the darkness, the death— 
watched them with hardened heart, telling himself 
that he was having his revenge, and that revenge was 
sweet. And at the same time he felt afraid. 

The night came, and he lay down to sleep. For 
a while he could not; all the events of his past life 
came before his eyes—the night on the hillside, the 
death of his child, the happenings of the previous 
night and day; but at length he fell into a heavy 
slumber. And presently he dreamt a dream. 

The place he was in was very bright and shining, 
though there was no sun in the sky. It was like a 
garden, full of flowers, brighter and sweeter than 
Reuben had ever seen, and pleasantly shaded with 
trees. There were smooth lawns too, and fountains, 
and birds sang cheerfully in the branches. Presently 
a group of children came out upon one of these lawns, 
and began eagerly discussing what game they should 
play at. After some talk they reached a decision, 
and quickly dispersed with laughter to begin their 
play. Reuben seemed to recognise among them 
some faces he had known in the past—but he did 
‘not feel sure. At that moment he saw that a man 
stood beside him—a man with a face grave but kind, 
and this man laid his hand on Reuben’s shoulder, 
and pointed to a child that walked by itself in a path 
behind some bushes. It had a handkerchief in its 
hand, which it now and again pressed to its eyes, and 
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as Reuben looked at it, he saw that its body was 
shaken with sobs. At the end of the path it turned 
to come back towards them, and he recognised the 
face of his own child. | 

Starting forward, he called it by its name. But 
the man laid a hand on his shoulder, and he stopped ; 
and, indeed, it would have mattered not had he gone 
forward, for plainly the child could neither see nor 
hear him. He turned to the man, and though he 
spoke no word, his eyes, he knew, were full of 
entreaty ; and the man spoke. 

‘That child,’ he said, ‘died many years ago with 
others in a little village in Judza. And sometimes 
it will play with the other children and be happy ; 
but sometimes it walks by itself and weeps as you see 
it; and we know that it is weeping for its father’s 
sake, because his heart 1s hard, and because to him 
revenge is sweet, and he nurses anger in his heart.’ 

Then something seemed to melt in Reuben’s 
breast, and a veil seemed to come over his eyes—and 
when the veil passed away, he saw the children 
together on the lawn, and his own child with them, 
and One Other who had not been there before—and 
he knew it was the Child whom his comrades had 
seen in the manger on that winter night so many 
years ago. Then the veil came again, and he woke. 

Of the rest of his life the story tells little. Some 
say that he had slept for forty days ere he woke 
—some that he had but seen a vision of what was 
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to be when the forty days were ended. Others 
relate that the rough man whom he questioned in the 
courtyard of the high-priest’s house met him and 
helped his unbelief. But we can feel sure that at 
some time he saw his child again. 
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AN EYE FOR AN EYE 


Marcus sat by the roadside and nursed his bruised 
face between his hands. Opposite to him his little 
cottage was burning; down the road the soldiers 
of the governor were driving off his cow and her 
calf ; in front of the cottage lay chickens dead and 
wounded, beehives overset, flowers and vegetables 
trodden into an indistinguishable mass. By his side 
his fourteen-year-old daughter crouched sobbing in 
terror and misery. 

Marcus spat from his mouth a broken tooth, and 
with a bitter imprecation rose to his feet. His fault 
had been small, and the punishment brutal and 
severe; and he cursed the governor and vowed 
vengeance in his heart. He picked up from the 
ground his bow and quiver of arrows—now almost 
his only property—and taking his daughter by the 
hand trudged off to seek his fortune elsewhere. 

A rude turf hovel on the borders of the great 
wood, a little plot of land that by hard labour 
had been made to bear a few cabbages and other 
vegetables, such wild things of the fields and woods 


as he could snare or shoot with his arrows—these 
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gave him shelter and sustenance for a while. But 
hard times came. The frost bound the earth in an 
iron grip, the animals were shy and wary, fuel and 
bread were well-nigh exhausted. His little daughter 
came crying to him for food one day. Marcus had 
just returned from the wood, after finding his snares 
empty, and seeing no beast or bird that he could 
slay. In despair he caught up his bow again, unable 
to bear his daughter’s tears, and started out into the 
wood. 

This time fortune seemed to favour him. He 
heard a rustling in the trees before him, and as he lay 
and peered through them, a great stag came out and 
' passed into an open glade that lay not far in front : 
the animal stopped still, and, lifting its head, seemed 
to listen intently and sniff the air. There was not a 
moment to be lost. He set an arrow in the bow, 
and drawing it to the head, aimed behind the stag’s 
shoulder at the heart. But a twig cracked, the 
creature started forward, and though the bow 
twanged and the arrow sped home, it struck but 
the flank of the deer, and the animal bounded away 
into the forest with the arrow sticking in the wound. 

Marcus started up in disappointment, but not 
losing heart, darted forward in pursuit. The broken 
branches and the blood-drops, that (to his joy) grew 
thicker and thicker as he pressed on, told him he 
was on the trail. But though he hurried forward 
ever, he soon saw to his grief that the deer had 
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crossed the fence that marked off the part of the 
forest that was the governor’s property. 

He gazed wistfully through the fence. What 
was that in front? Sure enough, some thirty yards 
inside, there lay the deer, seemingly dead. 

Marcus stared in doubt and dismay. He knew 
the cruel penalties then in use for one who broke the 
forest laws. But his daughter was starving ; there 
was no one near to see; after all, he had wounded 
his quarry fairly on the common ground. With a 
hasty glance about him, he climbed the fence and 
went in. There was no doubt about it; the deer 
was dead. He stooped down to pull out the arrow, 
and at that very moment he was seized roughly from 
behind. He struggled desperately ; but two strong 
men had hold of him, and he was weakened by 
hunger. In a few moments he was overpowered, 
and with his hands bound behind his back dragged 
before his enemy, Julian the governor. 

The forest laws were cruel, and maiming and 
mutilation were among the common punishments of 
the age. There was a dreadful appropriateness too 
in the punishments that befell those who needed 
skill of eyé to follow the pursuit that led them into 
crime. No need to describe what followed; but 
after a cruel scourging came a worse thing, and 
Marcus staggered forth, with his hands pressed in 
agony to the bleeding socket where his right eye had 
lately been. 
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Back to his hovel he made his way ; and there he 
would have starved with his daughter but for the 
kindness of one of the very men who, doing therein 
his duty to his master, had seized him in the wood, 
but had afterwards pitied his sad fate. So he tided 
over the winter, and managed in time to make a 
living by hard daily labour, scanty but sufficient ; 
and his daughter grew older and throve on the hard 
fare, and became beautiful—alas, too beautiful for 
her happiness. 

For the governor saw her one day, as, like Virginia 
of old, she went to school to learn from the teachers 
of the new faith called Christian that had come into 
the land ; and he marked her beauty and would take 
her for his slave, and for a worse fate than that. So 
he bade his followers seize the maid and carry her 
off. The poor girl shrieked and struggled, but her 
weak efforts were quickly being overpowered when 
a man broke from the field beside the road and came 
running to her help. It was her father. He held 
a hatchet in one hand, and so fierce were the blows 
he struck in his desperation that the soldiers gave 
back, and left the girl a moment free. But his axe 
was of no avail against armed men, and the soldiers, 
urged by the governor, closed in a circle on him and 
the girl. He did not hesitate; the fate that would 
be hers was worse than death; and he struck her 
one blow, whereat she sank on the ground, and 
found release. | 
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But the soldiers seized him, and the governor, 
mad with rage, would for a moment have had him 
slain; but he checked himself, and with a cruel 
smile, ‘Thou shalt live,’ he said, ‘ daughterless and 
eyeless that thou art, thou shalt be handless too. 
Smite off the hand that struck the blow.’ 

A blacksmith’s forge stood near; the hand was 
laid upon the anvil and struck off at the wrist with 
the hatchet that had slain the girl, and a red-hot 
iron that shone in the fire was clapped hissing on 
the bleeding stump, and stayed the flow of blood, 
checked already by a cord drawn tight round the 
arm till it cut into the flesh. Then they left him 
fainting in the road. 3 

The Christian Fathers took him up and carried 
him to their dwelling, and brought him back to life, 
_ teaching him also the new faith, which he received 
gladly. But deep down in his heart, whatever the 
teachings of Christ told him, smouldered the desire . 
for vengeance, ‘an eye for an eye, a hand for a hand, 
a tooth for a tooth.’ 

Those were the early days of Christianity, when 
men still believed that Christ or the Virgin or some 
Saint might appear to them visibly on earth, as 
Christ had appeared to St. Paul. And in Marcus’ 
poor distracted heart there grew a strange desire to 
see the Lord Jesus, and later by degrees a conviction 
that he would see Him. And still all the while he 


nursed. his vengeance in his heart. 
F 
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Meanwhile there came trouble on the land. The 
governor Julian’s oppressions were many and sore, 
and the people hated him; and when news came of 
a change of emperor at Rome, his enemies gathered 
courage and rose against him, and in a little Julian 
was overthrown, and escaped but by the swiftness of 
his horse. For a time none knew where he was; 
and, though Marcus rejoiced at his downfall, yet he 
longed to hear that some worse thing had befallen 
him, and was not content that he should escape thus. 

It was Christmas night. The winter evening had 
fallen early, and there was but a little light in the 
west, where the sun had sunk behind a bank of 
vapour, leaving the stars shining in the frosty sky. 
Marcus had been working all day in the field for 
the monks, whose servant he was, and was coming 
home by a path that led to their dwelling. He was 
looking at the stars, when suddenly he was attracted 
by one that shone with unusual brightness, and what 
is more, seemed to him to move. Marcus followed 
its movements, he knew not why, marvelling what 
this might portend; while at the same time the 
thought of the appearance of Christ came vividly 
into his mind. And the star, descending, seemed 
to lead him to a rough thatched building that stood 
near a farm. He went up to it and pushed the 
door open, and saw that it was a stable. 

It was all fragrant with the scent of hay and the 
breath of oxen, and dimly lighted with a lantern that 
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hung upon the wall. The oxen and asses stood 
meekly in their stalls, as they had stood that night in 
Bethlehem so many years ago, when the shepherds 
and the wise men came, mysteriously led, to see the 
place where the young child lay. And Marcus 
stood and gazed. 

Then, taking down the lantern from the wall, 
slowly he went forward to the manger. There was 
some one lying in it. But it was no innocent child 
that met the eye of Marcus; no Virgin-Mother sat 
beside it ; no angels folded their wings above. The 
figure was that of a man, the clothes foul and 
tattered ; the face was pressed in the straw, and one 
arm covered it. Then, as Marcus stood and gazed, 
the sleeper stirred, raised his arm and turned his face, 
open-eyed and staring, towards him. And through 
the dirt and the tangled hair and matted beard he 
recognised the face of his enemy, Julian the governor. 

Vengeance was in his grasp ; ‘an eye for an eye, 
a hand for a hand, a tooth for a tooth.’ He could 
overpower his enemy easily, or, if need be, summon 
help from the farm‘ close by ; and yet—and yet—he 
waited. 

The poor haggard wretch before him crept from 
the manger and fell upon his knees, with eyes turned 
on Marcus in mingled terror and supplication. And 
still Marcus waited, and there was no sound in the 
stable but the munching of the patient beasts that 
stood in their stalls. 
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He should see Christ on earth, he had believed ! 
Was it to be as the Baby in the manger, or the 
Redeemer hanging on the cross, or the triumphant 
Risen King among the clouds of heaven? He knew 
in his heart that it was as none of these, but that 
beneath the tattered garment and emaciated form of 
his worst enemy Christ had shown Himself to him. 
And he took his enemy by the hand and raised him 
up, and led him to his own house. 

And in this fashion Christ came once more upon 
the earth. 
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Manrrep gnawed his fingers with rage and jealousy, 
and thought bitterly of schemes of vengeance ; but 
none seemed safe to him, as he turned them over in 
his heart. His enemy was rich and popular, and 
even if he succeeded in bringing about his death, he 
could not see how he could himself escape detection 
and punishment. Even if he did escape, he would 
perhaps have to face exile and poverty ; while there 
was the third chance, too terrible almost to think of, 
of failing in his attempt and meeting with punish- 
ment himself, a laughing-stock to his enemies. 

So he sat and gnawed his fingers, and no light 
came to him—at least, for a while. Then suddenly 
he started up, and, flinging back the hair from his 
forehead with a characteristic gesture, ‘I will do it,’ 


he said. 


Some hours had passed, and the shades of evening 
were beginning to fall, when, wrapped in a long 
hooded cloak, Manfred set forth from the city 
towards the great dark wood which fringed the 
slope of the neighbouring hills. He walked swiftly, 
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like one bent on some errand of importance, that 
required haste ; and such indeed his errand was, for 
he was on his way to consult the great wizard of 
the forest, of whom men spoke with awe and bated 
breath, as of the Evil One himself. The wizard 
dwelt in a dark and lonely house in the thickest part _ 
of the wood, and few dared to pass near it even in 
the daytime. As Manfred made his way along the 
forest path, a hundred sounds and sights of ill-omen 
encountered him and seemed to forbid his passage. 
Now the hoot of an owl, now the howl of a wolf, 
awoke the melancholy echoes of the wood; at 
another time the branches of the trees, rubbed 
together by the night wind, sent forth a dreary 
wailing sound, like the crying of a lost spirit ; or 
some creature of the night, wild-cat, or stoat, or 
serpent, slipped across the path in front, and vanished 
rustling amid the bushes that fenced it in on either 
side. But Manfred pressed on, and in the heat of 
his desire for vengeance felt in his heart no chill of 
premonitory fear. 

By and by he came to a clearing in the heart of 
the wood, and saw the dark bulk of the wizard’s 
house rise before him. As he approached, a light 
suddenly shone out in an upper room, and the great 
door of the house swung open of its own accord, 
showing a dark entry beyond, presently illumined by 
a lamp held at the head of the stairs by some one 
scarcely seen, who, addressing him by name, bade 
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him enter. Manfred started at finding himself thus 
known, but obeyed the command and passed into 
the house and up the stairs, and thence into the 
room which the figure with the lamp had already 
entered. 

Manfred had anticipated the ordinary terrors 
associated with a necromancer’s abode, the skulls 
and bones, the familiar in shape of cat or toad, the 
crocodile hung from the roof; but there were none 
of these here. The room was circular, and perfectly 
black, both walls and floor and ceiling ; the lamp 
dimly illumined it, and showed that besides two 
chairs it contained but one object—a brazier in 
which coals burned redly. 

The magician crouched behind the brazier, and 
regarded Manfred with open, unwinking eyes. His 
face was smooth and yellow, like parchment, and 
even his lips appeared of the same colour. There 
was no hair on his face or on any part of his head. 

Manfred looked at him, and for the first time 
fear came into his heart. But he mastered it by an 
effort, and was about to speak when the wizard 
anticipated him. ‘I know your will,’ he said ; and 
his voice seemed to come from very far away. 
Manfred bowed his head, and the wizard went on. 
‘You seek vengeance, wealth, and power,’ he said ; 
‘and these you shall have; shall he not?’ he con- 
tinued, suddenly inclining his head to the right, as 
if listening ; and Manfred thought he heard a voice 
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whisper, ‘ He shall have these,’ and a low crooning 
laugh followed. 

The wizard rose to his feet, and drew from his 
breast three packets. ‘This is for vengeance,’ he 
said, and he cast from the first a red powder on the 
coals in the brazier. A crimson flame burst forth, 
and rose high in the air, licking the ceiling of the 
room. ‘Your vengeance shall be complete,’ said 
the wizard; and with that the flame died down 
again and only the coals glowed as before. 

A second time the wizard drew a packet from his 
breast. This time the powder was yellow, and when 
he cast it on the red coals a flame of a deep golden 
hue started up from them. As before, it licked the 
ceiling of the chamber, and then sank again, as the 
wizard said, ‘ You will attain your desire, and become 
rich.’ 

The third packet that was drawn forth contained 
powder of a purple hue. It was flung into the 
brazier, and a flame of rich royal purple started up 
from the coals. But at that moment a wind swept 
through the room, and the flame, instead of rising 
to the roof, was whirled downwards and sideways, 
and presently died out. And the wizard sat silent. 

Manfred stared at the glowing coals and the 
yellow face. But he dared ask no more, and 
presently, passing down the stairs and out of the 
house, went forth again into the darkness of the 
wood. As he crossed the threshold he fancied he 
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heard the wizard—or was it some one else ?—laugh 
in the room above. But he flung back his hair from 
his forehead and passed out. 

Down through the wood he went, and over the 
open plain that lay between it and the town. When 
he was about half-way across this, he caught a 
glimpse of a man on his left walking slowly in the 
same direction. Something seemed familiar in the 
man’s gait and figure, though the light was dim, and 
Manfred, slipping behind a great stone, gazed 
eagerly at him. At that moment the moon shone 
through a cloud, and Manfred recognised the 
features of his enemy. The chance of vengeance 
had come, and that soon. 

Coming forth from behind the stone, Manfred, 
with his drawn knife in his hand, swiftly and silently 
crept after the man. In a few seconds he was close 
behind him, and raising the knife, stabbed him with 
all his force between the shoulders. | 

The hot blood spirted out over his hand, and the 
man, with a horrid gurgling groan, sank to the 
ground and lay on his face, clutching at the earth 
with his finger-nails. Manfred stood and watched 
him. Presently he lay still, and Manfred, turning 
him over, saw that he was dead. 

It was plainly needful at once to conceal the 
body. In all that flat plain there was no stream or 
chasm or bush into which it could be cast. But 
Manfred, looking round, saw that some one had 
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been digging close by and had left his spade behind. 
Recognising this as part of the luck promised him 
by the wizard, he hastily dragged the body behind 
the great stone, and digging a deep grave, flung it 
in and piled the earth over it. Then, turning his 
back on the city, he hurried towards the frontier, 
safe for a while from all detection or pursuit, and 
trusting in his lucky star to win riches in another land. 


Years passed by. Manfred, under another name, 
had prospered and grown wealthy, and now, led by 
instinct, he was returning to his native land. He 
had crossed the frontier in the early morning, and 
had reached a low hill from which the flat plain 
that he remembered so well stretched right up to 
the city walls. But when he looked out from the 
hill-top he hardly recognised the place. A great 
suburb of the city extended over the plain to within 
a mile or two of where he stood, so that even the 
wizard’s wood was now quite close to the outermost 
houses. This suburb was well built, with stately 
houses and temples, and large open spaces, green 
with grass and trees. But Manfred did not gaze 
long. He quickly started to ride down the hill. 
Half-way down it his horse started and_ shied 
violently at some movement in the bushes that 
bordered the road. Manfred tried to steady it, but 
the animal plunged in uncontrollable terror, and 


finally slipped and fell heavily, throwing its rider to 
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the ground. Manfred started up at once and, 
finding himself uninjured, seized his horse’s bridle, 
and pulled it to its feet; but when erect it stood 
shaking all over, and Manfred soon noticed that it 
had lamed itself, since it could only put the tip of 
the hoof of one of its forelegs to the ground. It — 
was plainly impossible to ride it any farther. 
Manfred stood doubting how he should proceed. 
At that moment something came out of the bushes 
at the side of the road—clearly the animal that had 
made the rustling noise that frightened Manfred’s 
horse. Manfred soon saw that it was another horse ; 
but he was startled at the strangeness of its appear- 
ance. Its colour was piebald, and it had but one 
eye; and its gaunt body and long neck and ill- 
shaped head gave it an uncanny look. But it was 
plainly in sound condition, and it came and stood 
quietly beside Manfred, as if expecting him to 
mount it. The man did not hesitate. To transfer 
the saddle and bridle from his own horse to the 
other was the work of a moment, and he was soon 
again upon his way. It was not long before he came 
to the gate of the town. He had met one or two 
people before he reached it, and they had surprised 
him by either gazing at him in astonishment or 
running away at full speed so as to reach the gate 
before him. He put this down to the strange 
appearance of his horse ; but this could not account 
for the fact that when the gate was flung open and 
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he rode in, the doorkeeper bowed low before him 
with an air of deep reverence, and the streets were 
rapidly filling with a crowd that lined them on both 
sides, and soon broke into loud cheering as Manfred 
passed between their ranks. Utterly at a loss what 
to make of these proceedings, he rode on by a street 
that led him to a large open space in the new suburb. 
In the middle of this space stood a great altar, hewn 
out of a single stone—a stone that Manfred had seen 
before, though he did not recognise it now. The 
great space was filling with people, and a group 
came forward to meet Manfred, headed by an old 
man—plainly a priest—dressed in a long white robe 
and crowned with a wreath of leaves. When he 
came close to Manfred he kneeled on one knee, as 
did those who accompanied him, and hailed him as 
Lord and King. 

Manfred reined up his horse and sat thunder- 
struck. Vengeance and wealth were his; now 
power had come suddenly. But he thought there 
must be some error, and he spoke roughly. ‘I am 
no king,’ he said. But the priest bowed lower still. 
‘You are our king,’ he said, ‘ named so by the oracle.’ 
And he went on to explain that their king had died 
suddenly a few days before, leaving no heir, and 
that the oracle had said a new king would come to 
them from the east, a stranger riding on a one-eyed 
piebald horse, and that this was why they hailed 
him as Lord and King. 
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Manfred sat for a while; then, dismounting, he 
advanced towards the great altar, and laying his 
hand upon it, faced the assembled people. The sun 
shone full upon him for a moment, as he flung back 
his hair from his forehead with a gesture characteristic 
but long forgotten. And at that a woman’s voice 
was raised shrilly somewhere in the crowd. 

The people looked round in surprise, as an old 
woman pushed her way to the front, and, raising her 
hand, cried out, ‘That is no stranger, and shall be 
no king; it is Manfred the murderer. And a 
cloud crept over the sun and a low rolling of thunder 
filled the air, and some thought the earth trembled 
under their feet. 

Manfred faced the woman. Indignant cries began 
to rise around her, and some sought to pull her back. 
But Manfred bade them let her go. ‘Woman,’ he 
said, ‘I know not of what you speak ; I am not 
Manfred, nor a murderer.’ Once more the thunder 
rolled, and the woman, nothing daunted, looked 
Manfred in the face. Her grey hair fell loose upon 
her shoulders, and her eyes shone wildly as she 
made answer, ‘You are Manfred, who slew my son 
twenty years ago this day, and hid his body and 
fled. Will you lay your hand on the altar and 
swear that you are not he?’ 

Manfred was very pale, but his voice was firm 
as he answered, ‘I will swear,’ and he laid his hand 
upon the altar. ‘I swear that I am not Manfred,’ 
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said he, ‘and am innocent of the blood of this man.’ 
There came a flash of blinding light, against which 
Manfred and the great altar-stone stood out as 
black as night; and with the light the thunder 
crashed overhead. A cry of alarm rose from the 
throng; and then the earth heaved, and the great 
altar reeled, and those who stood near saw an arm 
thrust forth from the ground close to where Manfred 
stood. The arm was that of a skeleton—knotted, 
and black, and crusted with mould; and when 
Manfred saw it he fell upon the ground with a 
dreadful cry, and the open hand came down upon 
his throat. When they raised him up he was dead, 
and his face was black and his eyes stood out. like 
those of a strangled man. 
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THE cottage where the boy lived with his grand- 
father was on the edge of a great wood—a great, 
dark, gloomy wood, that stretched away for miles. 
Between the cottage and the place where the trees 
suddenly began there was a green curving meadow, 
full of rich grass, which ran close up to the border of 
the forest and contrasted pleasingly with the darker 
foliage of the trees that rose beyond it in serried 
ranks. The boy had often wondered what it was 
like in the wood, especially in summer-time, when 
the open ground round the cottage lay scorched by 
the hot sun and the spaces in between the trees were 
full of cool shadows. His mind pictured to itself all 
sorts of delights there— strange animals running 
about, such as he had never seen in the fields, 
strange birds singing, possibly inhabitants more 
mysterious still; for the prohibition that his grand- 
father had laid upon him, bidding him strictly, as he 
valued his life and soul, not to enter the wood, had 
fired his imagination and filled his thoughts with 
fancied delights, and fancied dangers perhaps even 


more alluring to a boyish mind. 
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But he was an obedient boy, and would not 
perhaps have thought of disobeying the command 
but for a certain event. One evening as he sat by 
the cottage door—his grandfather was out—he saw 
something come just to the edge of the wood and 
beckon to him. It was getting dusk, and he could 
not see the figure plainly, but he felt somehow an 
almost irresistible desire to follow it when it slipped 
back again among the trees. However, he withstood 
the temptation, although he said nothing to his 
grandfather on the subject. But the next night, at 
the same time, the same thing happened. He 
started up and went some paces towards the figure, 
but then suddenly controlled himself and returned. 
Again he said nothing, and when the third evening 
came, though he had intended not to be within sight 
of the place, he somehow found himself gazing at the 
trees with a keen feeling of anticipation. Sure 
enough the figure appeared, and this time the boy, 
almost despite himself, rose up, hurried across the 
intervening space, and entered the forbidden ground. 

It was dark and cool under the trees, and the boy 
could see little at first ; certainly no figure was visible. 
Cautiously he moved forward ; then suddenly a little 
animal of some kind that he did not know ran across 
a small clearing in front, and he forgot everything in 
his eagerness to see it nearer. He ran forward into 
the wood, seeing the animal from time to time flit by 
among the trees, and had gone a great distance when 
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finally he lost sight of it, and at the same time realised 
that he did not know where he was. Just at that 
moment he saw that a man was standing before him. 
The man was tall and handsome, and looked pleasant 
enough, though his eyes were piercing, and the boy 
felt a rather odd but not unpleasing sensation of 
dreaminess come over him as he looked at him. By 
and by this feeling of dreaminess passed, and he 
found himself looking the man freely in the face, and 
even experiencing a new sort of confidence in him. 
At the same time the cottage, and his grandfather, 
and all the country that lay outside the wood, 
appeared to him to be very far away, and even in a 
sense unreal if not non-existent. So that when the 
man asked him if he would come home with him and 
be his servant, he was quite ready to say yes, and 
soon found himself following his new friend further 
into the wood, while the trees grew larger and thicker 
and the light dimmer and dimmer as they went on. 

Presently he saw a brighter light ahead of him, 
and in a few moments the trees suddenly stopped, 
and there was an open space of perhaps forty yards 
across, carpeted with smooth green grass, in the 
middle of which rose a house. The house was small 
and ordinary in appearance, and there was nothing 
about it to arrest the boy’s attention. His guide 
went up to the door, pushed it open, and went in, 
and the boy followed. 

The greater part of the ground-floor of the house 
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consisted of a longish room, clearly serving as a 
dining-room. Above that was a floor with several 
apartments, of which the boy was shown one as his 
own. His master had another. From this floor a 
stair led up to another storey, but this stair was shut 
off by a door, locked as the boy afterwards found, 
and he gathered that nobody was allowed to go up it 
without permission. 

A meal was soon ready downstairs, though how 
and where prepared the boy could not tell, and this 
was the first thing that made him feel uncomfortable. 
There were others as the days went on, as we shall see. 

The next was the fact that his master often had 
company feasting in the dining-room late at night, 
and their revelry displeased the boy, brought up 
quietly and soberly as he had always been. There 
were both men and women, and he saw, when he 
was called in sometimes to serve them, that they were 
young for the most part, and handsome and richly 
dressed. But the third thing was his visit to the 
upper storey, and what he found there, and the 
consequences of it. 

It was one day when the master was out, that the 
boy, while brushing his clothes, heard something drop 
from a pocket to the floor, and picking it up saw 
that is was a very odd-looking key. It at once came 
into his mind that this was the key of the upper 
storey. And so it proved to be; for it fitted 
perfectly when he tried it. He turned it in the lock, 
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pushed open the door, and saw the steep stair going 
up. For a moment he hesitated, then with a sudden 
resolution he went quickly up the stairs. 

The flight led him up to a circular landing, round 
which were several doors, all shut. He moved out 
into the middle of this, and looked about him, 
turning round several times. Suddenly he heard the 
sound of a door closing, and looking quickly round, 
saw that he was surrounded by shut doors on every 
side, one that stood at the head of the flight of stairs 
having swung softly to behind him. But he had 
forgotten to take his precise bearings, and was not 
sure which of three particular doors it was that 
masked the head of the staircase. Making a guess 
(for the silence and these blind shut doors began to 
alarm him) he went to one at random and opened it. 
It was not the right door. He sawaroom, dark and 
dusty, and something that lay on the ground in front 
of the fireplace—he could not clearly see what. 
He stood and stared for a moment or two, hoping 
his eyes would grow more accustomed to the light ; 
when the thing, whatever it was, rose suddenly, 
and with a low snarling growl ran across the 
floor towards him. He had a vision of fierce 
eyes and long white teeth as he sprang back and 
slammed the door just in time; and as he stood 
outside with his heart beating, he heard the thing 
growl and sniff in the room and scratch at the inside 
of the door. Partially recovered from his fright, he 
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opened the next door. Again he was disappointed ; 
the room was lighter than the other, but contained 
little furniture besides a table, on which stood a bottle. 
Somehow, frightened as he was, he felt a great 
curiosity to know what this bottle contained ; and 
going up to it, drew out the stopper and smelt the 
green sticky liquid it held. The smell was sweetish, 
but he could not recognise it, and he was about to 
replace the stopper when an itching, sudden and 
violent, in one of his eyes made him raise his hand 
to rub it. Now it chanced that some of the liquid 
in the stopper had wetted his finger and naturally 
touched his eye, and to his intense surprise he found 
that the sight of that eye became infinitely keener 
than that of the other. Pleased at the discovery, he 
carefully moistened his finger again, and proceeded 
to smear the other eye also, whereupon it also was 
endowed with sight preternaturally sharp. 

By this time he felt that he had been long enough 
on forbidden ground ; so, replacing the stopper, he left 
the room, shut the door, and opening the next one 
found the stairs and the way down; then, after 
locking the door at the stair-foot, he put back the 
key in his master’s clothes, and the clothes in his 
master’s room. After that he went out into the 
wood, to test his new powers. He was delighted to 
find that he could see all sorts of things in the dark 
recesses and among the thick leaves that had been 
invisible before ; and he was so much interested in 
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this pursuit that the time slipped rapidly away, and 
when at last he returned to the house it was dusk, 
and he saw by the line of light that showed through 
the curtained windows that the dining-room was 
filled by company, while the noise told him that the 
revelling had begun. As he entered the house he 
heard his master’s voice call angrily, and hurried to 
open the dining-room door. On opening it he 
stood aghast with amazement and horror. 

Round the table there sat a dreadful company. 
All the glamour of youth and beauty had vanished, 
and his eyes with their new vision discerned nothing 
but hideous hags and men with vile and bestial faces ; 
while his master—but what he saw when he looked 
at him he could never exactly recall; yet he knew 
that there stood in his place a dark shape, with eyes 
of burning fire, glaring upon him with rage and fury. 
The boy started back, shading his eyes with his hand; 
and at that the master, as though divining the secret, 
rushed at him. With a shriek of terror the boy 
turned and fled out into the darkening wood, any- 
where out of that dreadful house and away from that 
accursed company and those flaming furious eyes. 
As he burst from the door he thought he heard the 
footsteps of his master rush up the stairs; as for 
himself, he ran straight on, hoping against hope to 
reach the border of the wood. On he went; his 
breath came thick, his knees shook, and then suddenly 
he heard behind him a long low howl, like that of a 
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wolf. With renewed speed he hurried on, keeping — 
in a straight line as nearly as he could, but the howl 
was repeated, and each time louder and louder, as if 
the thing were drawing nearer. By this time night 
had fallen, but the moon had risen and his eyes could 
pierce the darkness with supernatural power, and he 
thought he saw a brighter light ahead, and dared to 
hope that perhaps the edge of the wood was close ; 
but just at that moment the howl broke out again, 
so loud and near that his heart seemed to come into 
his mouth at the thought of what might be pursuing 
him, and looking round he saw, through a gap in the 
trees, a black animal with eyes of flame not fifty 
yards behind. He rushed desperately forward. Yes, 
there was the edge of the wood, and the green grass 
meadow, and his grandfather’s house; but the under- 
growth grew thick between, and as he tore his way 
through he heard the padding of the creature close 
behind. The last thorn bush stopped him for a 
second, and he felt the teeth close on his leg, but with 
a despairing effort he wrenched himself free, and sank 
fainting on the grass outside the accursed wood, and 
felt that he was safe, even as his senses left him. 
When he came to again, the wood was quiet. 
He was cold and he felt his leg painful, and looking 
down saw that it had bled considerably and that a 
piece of flesh had been torn away by the teeth of 
the animal, whatever it was, that had pursued him. 
When he rose to walk the wound was dreadfully 
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stiff, but he managed to stagger across the grass to 
his grandfather’s cottage, where he rapped on the 
door. His grandfather opened it ; they fell into each 
other’s arms. The old man was far too overjoyed 
at seeing the boy again to blame him for his dis- 
obedience, punished sufficiently as it had been by its 
own consequences. He told the boy more fully of 
the hideous perils of the wood, and also warned him 
that all danger was not yet over. The boy knew 
the secret of the magic ointment, and the ghastly 
inhabitants would not rest till they had taken 
vengeance for his presumption. The boy was not 
much alarmed, as he felt sure that the wizard had no 
power outside the wood and could not even cross its 
boundaries ; else why had he been left unmolested 
when he had lain insensible on the grass? And his 
confidence was increased by the absence of all 
molestation for some months. But on the last night 
of September something happened. The day had 
been unusually gusty and stormy, and the trees in 
their full foliage had rocked and swayed terribly. 
But it was not till the boy was in bed that a loud 
crash told him that one of them had fallen. He 
jumped out of bed and hurried to the window. A 
huge elm, nearly a hundred feet high, had been 
blown down, and lay pointing directly to the cottage 
from the wood, The light of the full moon fell 
straight upon it and he could see every twig, and even 
some animal that ran and leapt among the great 
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branches that were not more than fifty yards away. 
He could not clearly see what this animal was, and 
strained his eyes, from which, by this time, the effect 
of the magic ointment had worn away, to try and 
discern its nature. At last, overcome by curiosity, 
he slipped on some clothes and hurried across to the 
tree. 

The animal had crept in among the branches, and 
the boy went round beyond them to where the trunk 
lay, hoping to scare the creature out into the open. 
He mounted the trunk and peered among the leaves. 
There, sure enough, was something dark. It was 
crawling, however, towards him, and somehow, as he 
looked, an uncomfortable feeling came over him. 
At. that moment there was a swift rush of feet along 
the tree-trunk and he was seized from behind. 

To struggle proved useless. He was bound and 
gagged and borne swiftly away into the wood. After 
a while his bearer stopped ; he heard a door open, 
and shortly after he felt he was being carried upstairs. 
He was flung down on the floor of a room and left 
lying there. 

How long he was left there he knew not ; he was 
in an agony of terror and remorse, and while he 
dreaded the solitude and darkness, he dreaded yet 
more the coming of any visitor. At last the door 
_ opened and something was let into the room. He 
could not see, lying as he was in darkness, what it 
was, but he heard the door shut and a low laugh 
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from outside, and then a soft padding footfall. By 
and by the thing came up closer and sniffed at him ; 
and though he shut his eyes tight and did not dare 
to look, he knew that it was the animal that had 
chased him through the wood. Every moment he 
expected to feel the sharp teeth meet in his flesh, 
and he felt somehow that his only chance was to lie 
still and not to move a muscle. So with shut eyes 
he lay, and the thing walked round him and growled 
low at intervals, and at intervals he could feel its hot 
breath on his face ; and once its teeth pressed his leg, 
but somehow it did not hurt him. And the weary 
hours passed, and daylight began to brighten, and 
his hopes, he knew not why, to rise ; for he felt that 
some unseen protection guarded him, even on that 
unholy ground, and kept that famished hell-hound 
from touching him. At last he opened his eyes. 
There lay the hound, with its misshapen form and 
eyes of fire and tongue lolling from its red mouth 
between its jagged teeth ; but its eyes were fixed not 
on him but on the door, and it seemed to be wait- 
ing for something or some one to come in. And at 
that moment the handle of the door turned and the 
wizard entered with a lamp in one hand. 

Shutting the door behind him he stepped across 
the room, set down the lamp on a table, and looked 
at the boy. ‘Still alive?’ he muttered; ‘still 
alive? Tear him, good dog, tear him,’ and he 
turned towards the creature. But it had risen to its 
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feet, and was standing by the door with its hungry 
eyes fixed on the wizard, and it did not obey. The 
man spoke again, and angrily ; and as the hound still 
did not move, but only stared upon him, he stepped 
across and struck it with his hand. As the blow fell, 
with a yell like that of a demon it sprang at his throat. 

There was a ghastly struggle. The lamp was 
overset ; the curtains caught fire and blazed; the 
man and the hound rolled on the ground, tearing and 
biting each other, with an awful bestial fury. The 
boy, with a strength given by terror, wrenched his 
hands, torn and bleeding, from their fastenings, and 
succeeded in untying the bonds that bound his feet ; 
and just as the walls of the room caught fire he 
struggled to the window. The distance to the ground 
was not great, and tying the rope that had bound 
him to the bar, he lowered himself and dropped to 
the ground. 

As he ran through the woods he heard the flames 
roar, and saw the red light of the conflagration rise 
against the moon. But he did not wait, and at last, 
after long and sometimes apparently hopeless wander- 
ings, he reached the border of the wood and safety. 
It was, indeed, some way from his grandfather’s 
house, but he reached that by skirting the edge, 
luckily taking the right direction. And that was the 
end of troubles ; so we may conclude that the wizard 
and his familiar perished, and were consumed in the 
flames that burnt the House in the Wood. 
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Ir was many years ago in Ireland. There had come 
a famine on the land, a famine dreadful and sore, 
when the corn had rotted on the hillsides and the 
sheep died in the fields, and even for the rich food 
was scarce and hard to buy, while the poor were 
starving by thousands. And as the winter drew 
nearer the distress grew even greater and greater. 

It was in November, when the days grew dark 
and the nights were long and cold, that a stranger 
came to the district where the famine was worst. He 
was tall and dark, and wrapt in a long black cloak, 
and he rode up to the inn-door on his big black 
horse, and, flinging the bridle to an attendant, called 
foraroom. Thereafter he stayed at the inn, seldom 
going out ; but by degrees it came to be known that 
he was a trader, and was willing to purchase from the 
people their possessions at a price. So by degrees 
people came to him ; at first only one now and again, 
and at nightfall ; but afterwards more frequently, and 
in the broad daylight. And they came forth, some 
looking glad and some defiant ; but more seemed 
ashamed, and a few glanced over their shoulders as 
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though in deadly fear. Now it was noticed that 
those who came forth had great store of money, and 
were able to buy food and live easily. So that many 
more were led to the place, and the fame of the 
stranger spread over all the country-side. 

But, by degrees, the secret of what the trading was 
was whispered abroad, and men talked of it over their 
hearths in the evening and shuddered at the tale. 
For it was known at last that et the stranger 
bought was human souls. 

He gave a price for them, great or small, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the case ; the better, the 
purer, the more innocent a soul was, the higher was 
the price given; and those who went in pride of 
heart, hoping to get great wealth, were oftenest dis- 
appointed at what they received. The stranger’s 
stock of money seemed inexhaustible ; and ever 
more and more people came to the inn. 

Now there dwelt near that place a certain lady, 
the Countess Kathleen. She was deeply beloved by 
all those who dwelt near, rich and poor alike, for she 
was the sweetest, purest, noblest lady that the world 
had ever seen; and she ever befriended the poor, 
who looked up to her as though she were an angel 
of heaven, though she was the gentlest and humblest 
creature that ever walked on God’s earth. In this 
famine she had spared neither her gold nor her stores 
of corn and meat to feed the hungry; she had sold 
her jewels and her ornaments to buy them food, and 
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she had visited them when weakened with hunger 
and with the diseases that hunger brings with it. 
But she had been unable to stay the famine, and at 
length had well-nigh despaired. 

At first she heard nothing of the stranger, and, 
when she did, only vague rumours came to her ears, 
and she scarce credited them. But, on finding that 
certain people had money and food where there was 
none before, she began to make inquiries. And then 
she found that most of those whom she asked where 
the riches came from answered her either evasively or 
rudely ; while in some cases they burst into tears, 
and showed signs of extreme shame or terror. But 
no one would tell her. 

At last one night her waiting-maid, whose lover 
was a village lad, lately become rich, burst into tears 
when attending on her mistress, and, flinging herself 
at her feet, told her the whole story as her lover had 
told it to her. Kathleen raised the girl and spoke 
kindly to her, and gave her what comfort she could. 
Then, dismissing her, she went into her private chapel, 
and, kneeling down, spent the night in earnest prayer. 
It was only when the sun shone in through the 
window that she rose; and on her face was a look in 
which hope and despair were strangely intermingled. 
She passed that day in her ordinary manner, doing 
what she could for the suffering people; but at 
nightfall she wrapped herself in a long cloak, and, 
covering her face, went silently down the road that 
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led to the inn. Arrived there, she tapped at the 
door, and in a low voice asked for the stranger. She 
was not recognised, and in a few moments she stood 
within the door of his room. The stranger was 
seated at the table, but on her entry he rose and 
bowed low. ‘ Welcome, Countess Kathleen,’ he said, 
‘wherein can I serve you ?’ 

Kathleen started at his speaking her name, and 
then, seeing that further concealment was impossible, 
she threw back her cloak, and stood before him 
with all her innocent beauty fully revealed. For a 
moment there was silence. 

Then the stranger said, ‘ You would speak with 
me?’ Kathleen bowed her head, and again silence 
fell. It was broken by the girl. ‘I would buy,’ 
she said, ‘from you the souls of all the poor people, 
my people, from whom you have bought them.’ 

The stranger smiled. ‘And the price ?’ he asked. 

‘All that I have,’ she replied. ‘For myself, 
I will gladly starve, and all the revenues of my lands 
shall be yours for evermore.’ 

The stranger shook his head. ‘That is not 
enough,’ he said at last. And the fire leaping up 
flung his distorted shadow on the wall behind him, 
and it seemed in the shadow as if his head were 
horned. 

Kathleen faced him bravely. ‘What more can I 
give?’ she said, and her voice was steady though 
her face was pale as death. 
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‘Your own soul,’ replied the stranger. And 
again the fire flickered, and a dog howled in the 
inn-yard outside. 

Her own soul! It was so white, so pure, so clean, 
that it outweighed in value the hundred souls the 
stranger had bought; and great would be the joy in 
his own place if he brought such a prize back 
with him. 

The silence was deep. Kathleen felt her knees 
tremble and her heart leap in her breast, and she 
could not pray. But her courage did not flinch ; 
she looked the stranger full in the face, and then, 
‘I agree,’ she said. 

The flame blazed up on the hearth and sank 
down once more; and there came a crying of the 
wind outside, and some one laughed in the room. 

Kathleen felt her way to the door, and passed out 
and back to her house. And the next morning the 
stranger had gone; and the famine grew less, and 
men’s hearts rejoiced because they had food, and 
they felt, though none knew how, that their souls 
were their own again. 

But the lady Kathleen went like a ghost, and her 
face grew whiter and whiter, and her eyes larger and 
larger, and her body thinner and thinner. A year 
and a day went by, and she was in her chamber at 
nightfall. It was the cold winter time again, and 
the ground outside was bound with a bitter frost, 
and the stars shone bright in the sky. She knelt 
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by her bedside and strove to pray, but something lay 
upon her brain and tongue and she could not utter a 
word. Ever she grew weaker, and the spark of life 
within her burned faint and low. At last she fell 
forward with her arms flung out upon the bed, and 
at that moment there came a crying of the wind and 
the fire leaped in the grate. 

With bowed head she waited, and there was 
silence, till below in the courtyard the old house-dog 
howled, and again the flame flickered and was still. 
Outside now there was no sound ; only the wood in 
the grate crackled, and Kathleen’s breathing sounded 
very faint. 

Then the door-handle turned, and a figure entered. 
The flicker of the flame showed a tall dark man in 
a black cloak, and, as he uncovered his face, his eyes 
shone, red and beast-like, in the darkness. ‘It is 
nearly time,’ he said. Kathleen hid her face, and 
her heart scarcely beat. Surely it was very cold; an 
icy hand seemed laid upon her heart and to be 
holding it still, ‘The stranger came further into the 
room and waited. But Kathleen knew no more; 
her eyes closed, and silently she ceased to breathe. 

Then a dreadful change passed over the form and 
face of the stranger, and he stood revealed in his true 
nature, and slowly he advanced towards the fallen 
figure of the girl. But on a sudden he stopped. 
And slowly, between him and the Countess, there — 
grew, as though from the floor, a form—shadowy 
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and dim, but unmistakably the form of a man—and 
the stranger strove to pass on, but could not. The 
form raised a hand, a hand strangely scarred, and at 
that the stranger gave back a pace and stared like 
a wild beast at bay. Then, slowly backwards, back- 
wards he recoiled, as though pressed by some unseen 
force, till suddenly there came a crash as of thunder, 
and the darkness fell thick and dense upon the room. 
And the dog howled in the yard outside, and a wind 
went crying round the house. 


A shepherd that night, who had gone to the hills 
to look for a lost sheep, was coming back with it 
when he noticed a strange light round the castle 
tower, and stopped to wonder what it might be. 
And afar he saw two winged forms, radiant but 
faintly outlined, rise from the tower heavenwards, 
and they bore something between them, but he could 
not tell what it might be. And he seemed to hear a 
low music very far away. 

They found Kathleen in the morning, dead, with 
her face upon her outstretched arms, but with a look 
upon it such as she had not worn for a year and 
a day. And so they knew that it was well with her 
at the end, though none could read her secret or 
learn how her great sacrifice had paid its own price, 
and how by losing her soul she had gained it at 
the last. 
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You have all heard the story of the three Wise Men 
who came nineteen hundred years ago to see the 
Child that had been born in Bethlehem, and brought 
Flim gifts, gold and frankincense and myrrh, and 
how a Star led them and stood over the place where 
the young Child lay. But perhaps you have not 
heard the story of the Fourth Wise Man. 

He had not seen the Star, and did not go on the 
journey with the other three. But he had seen a 
vision in the night, and though, when the morning 
came, his memory of what it had been was all blurred 
and faint, and grew fainter as the day grew brighter, 
as dreams will, and though he told no one of his 
vision, yet it was enough to make him go forth and 
sell all that he had, house and lands and goods, and 
change the money that he received for them and his 
other moneys for three great jewels that he could easily 
carry—an emerald, a ruby, and a diamond. These 
he hid in a belt cunningly made, and started forth 
upon his journey alone. They were to be given to 
the King when he found him ; that was all that he 
knew. 
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But it was no easy road that lay before him, and 
the dangers and difficulties were great. At one time 
he was cast into prison by a ruler of a country 
through which he passed ; at another he was com- 
pelled to fight and defend a town beleaguered by the 
savage natives of the neighbourhood ; at another he 
was seized by pirates and carried off in their ship to 
sea. Time passed rapidly away, and his adventures 
in detail would fill volumes; but there were three 
events which stood out clearly from the rest. 

He had come to a cottage by the roadside one 
evening, and saw a group of soldiers outside, armed 
as though for war, and a richly dressed man mounted 
on a horse, evidently in authority over them ; in the 
midst of the group was a youth, hardly more than 
a boy. His hands were tied behind his back, his face 
was bleeding, his clothes were dusty and torn. On 
his face was a look of despair, but he plainly put 
constraint upon himself, and bit his lip to keep back 
the rising tears. But what most arrested the attention 
of the Wise Man was the loud and bitter weeping of 
a woman which at that moment burst forth from 
within a cottage. When the boy heard it he started 
visibly, and crying, ‘ Mother !’ struggled wildly with 
the soldiers who held him ; and at the same moment 
the cottage door opened and a woman rushed out and 
flung herself at the feet of the mounted man. 

She was old and worn, and robed as a widow. 
Her torn and dishevelled hair, her tear-stained face, 
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the hopeless agony written in her strained and 
haggard eyes were enough to move the pity of the 
hardest heart. But the man looked down on her 
and smiled coldly. 

‘Mercy, my lord,’ she wailed, ‘leave me my son, 
my only son! I am a widow; his father and his 
two brothers have died in the King’s service; without 
him I cannot live in this desert, nor without him 
do I desire to live. Leave him to me, I entreat 
you!’ 

But the man laughed harshly. ‘You know the 
price,’ he said. And he named a vast sum; more, 
far more than it was conceivable that any but the 
richest could pay. 

A bitter cry burst from the woman’s lips, and, 
flinging herself down, she beat her forehead in the 
dust. ‘Lead on,’ said the captain to the soldiers, 
and they prepared to obey. But the Wise Man 
stepped forward. His hand had gone to his girdle, 
where he felt the precious stones press against his 
side. They were presents for his King—but could 
he keep them back now? He drew out the great 
emerald and held it forth to the captain. 

‘Is this a price rich enough to buy back a soldier 
for his mother?’ he said. 

The captain laughed. ‘Ay,’ he said, ‘that ts 
enough. But a fool art thou to give thy jewel for 
such a worthless wretch. Let him go, men; lead 
on.’ And he rode away. The Wise Man stood for 
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a moment and then softly followed. The mother 
and son were in each others’ arms. 


Another scene. A market-place in a great city ; 
pavement, houses, and temples white beneath a 
burning sun; crowds of people of every class, rich 
and poor, gaily dressed and ragged ; soldiers keeping 
back the pressure of the multitude ; on the outskirts, 
jugglers, mountebanks, all those who haunt a fair ; 
in the centre a platform, round which stood a group 
of unhappy beings, who, as could be seen at a glance, 
were slaves. They were chained together, and, as 
each was offered for sale, he or she was unfastened 
and led out upon the platform in the sight of all 
the crowd. Some looked brazen and defiant, some 
despairing, some overcome with shame and fear. 
And at the moment when the Wise Man obtained a 
clear view of the place a young girl was being led to 
the platform. 

She was scarcely more than a child; her com- 
plexion was fair, almost white, and she had plainly 
been tenderly nurtured. She was overwhelmed with 
shame at her dreadful position, and her shame was 
mingled with a deadly terror. Suffering might and 
would be the lot of any slave, but for such a one as 
she was, worse was to be feared. She cowered down 
and buried her face in her hands. 

But the auctioneer stepped up to her, and, rudely 
tearing her hands away, forced her to stand upright. 
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Next he turned her round so that all the crowd 
could see her face, and then, in a manner that turned 
the Wise Man sick, he set forth to the crowd her 
claims to a high price as an article of sale. The 
brutal laughter that followed his coarse wit was 
intolerable to hear ; but the praises had their effect. 
The bidding was fast and furious, and the prices 
were high. Then, little by little, the bidders fell 
away, and only two were left. One was a kind- 
looking old man with a long white beard ; the other 
a man of middle age. Huis bloodshot eyes, his long 
curved nose, his thick sensual lips, and all the lines 
of his heavy and swollen face told of cruelty and 
worse. Heaven help the slave who fell into such 
hands as his ! 

‘Sixty thousand,’ said the old man. ‘Sixty-five,’ 
replied his rival. ‘Seventy,’ retorted the old man. 
There was a pause. Then, ‘eighty,’ came from the 
hook-nosed bidder. The girl turned an imploring 
look on the other ; but he only groaned and turned 
away. 

The hook-nosed man looked at the auctioneer 
with a satisfied grin. ‘Eighty thousand are bidden,’ 
said the latter ; ‘will any one bid higher?’ And he 
raised his hammer. But just then a man stepped 
forward from the crowd. In his hand he held 
something which flashed red in the light, with a 
colour like blood. ‘I bid this,’ he said. There was 
a murmur in the crowd, and the girl, who had again 
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hidden her face in her hands, looked up with the 
glance of one who had come back from the grave. 
The auctioneer took the ruby in his hand; ‘A noble 
jewel,’ he said, ‘and worth a king’s ransom. Canst 
thou outbid this ?’ and he turned to the hook-nosed 
man. With a look of fury and baffled malice he 
turned away. 

The girl in silence followed the Wise Man from 
the place. He led her from the crowd, and then 
turning, ‘Go in peace,’ he said, ‘thou art free.’ 
Then, with her incoherent words of thankfulness 
still ringing in his ears, he took his way along the 
road. After all he still had the diamond for his 
King, and the diamond was a jewel beyond all 
price. 


The last scene. More than thirty years have 
passed. The wanderer 1s becoming advanced in 
years, and his heart has often despaired of the success 
of his quest; but somehow he has gone on; and 
hidden all the while in his belt has lain the great 
diamond. For the last few days of his journey he 
has been conscious that many pilgrims and travellers 
are going the same way as he is—all converging 
upon the city which now rises opposite to him, 
built on a rocky hill, with the temple shining above 
it, as has been said, like a ‘mount of snow fretted 
with golden pinnacles.” There is some feast to be 
held there, doubtless, and all these faithful believers 
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are coming up to keep it. It was in the morning 
that he came near to the town, and some instinct led 
him not to enter the walls, but to pass outside to 
where a low bald-looking hill rose against the sky. 
There he sat down and waited, with a strange feeling 
of anticipation in his heart. | 

Indistinct murmurs rose from the city, and at 
times the shout swelled so that he almost fancied he 
could distinguish the words ; but he was not certain 
of them. At last, as the morning drew on towards 
noon, he saw that a number of people were beginning 
to stream in twos and threes out of the gate and 
come towards the place where he sat. He rose up, 
and went down the hill towards a group who had 
paused a few hundred yards away. He still had the 
same strange feeling of anticipation. 

When he came to the group he spoke to them, 
and asked what they were come out to see. One of 
them, who knew his language, expressed surprise 
that he did not know, and told him that there were 
three men to be executed on the little hill that 
morning—two were thieves, but the third was one 
who had claimed great powers and was said to have 
done great deeds. Some asserted that he made himself 
out a prophet ; some that he claimed a rival king- 
ship to that of the great Emperor, or even to God 
Himself. In any case, whether impostor, rebel, or 
blasphemer, he was to die that day. He had come, 


so all agreed, from an obscure town in the northern 
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part of the kingdom—a district from which no good 
thing had ever come forth. 

A strange curiosity kept the Wise Man chained 
to the spot, though the sight that was to be seen 
could have no attraction for one of his nature. By 
this time the people were coming out in a continuous 
stream, and presently the helmets of Roman soldiers 
appeared among the throng, and it was evident that 
what so many wished to see was drawing near. 
Closer and closer along the road came the dreadful 
procession, and still the Wise Man sat by the road- 
side and watched. 

At last the soldiers were abreast of him; and 
then in their midst came some one at the sight of 
whom his heart stood still with pity and indignation. 
He was a man of little more than thirty, dressed in 
an old robe that had once been scarlet, and was here 
and there dyed to a more dreadful red with blood 
that had soaked through. On his head was a crown, 
but of thorns, and blood had streamed down the 
forehead and cheeks from the wounds that the sharp 
spikes had made. The face was that of one half 
fainting with pain and exhaustion, and he seemed to 
be bearing some burden in addition to the visible 
weight that pressed upon his shoulders ; though in 
good sooth that was heavy enough, being a stout 
piece of wood seven or eight feet long, with a shorter 
cross-bar nailed at right angles across the top. The 
knees of the sufferer seemed failing beneath the 
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weight, and even as he was passing the Wise Man 
he stumbled and fell. The Roman officer reined up 
his horse. A sudden impulse came upon the Wise 
Man. He stepped forward from the roadside and 
held out the diamond to the officer. And the man 
who had fallen on the road turned and looked upon 
him. 

Then came in his ears a noise like thunder, and 
a flash passed before his eyes, and he knew no more. 


When he awoke he was 1n a very bright place, so 
bright that he could not lift his eyes but could only 
lie and gaze at the shining floor around him. But 
he was conscious that a voice had been speaking to 
him, and the sound was as the sound of many waters. 
And presently he was aware that a man stood near, 
though he could see nothing but his feet and the 
hem of his garment. ‘Then the same voice bade him 
look up. 

Slowly, very slowly, he raised his eyes. The 
white robe of the speaker dazzled them, but by 
degrees they reached the hand that hung by the 
side. On the third finger a green stone gave forth a 
radiance that he knew ; it was his emerald. 

Again he lifted his eyes. The necklace round 
the throat of the man caught them. It hung low on 
the breast in front, and in its very centre blazed a 
great red jewel with a heart of blood and fire; was 
it not the ruby ? 
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Then for a moment he saw the face, but ere he 
could recognise it his startled eyes were dazzled 
by the intense white light reflected from the great 
diamond that shone in a circlet of gold around the 
wearer’s forehead. 

And the face? He knew it now; it was the 
face of the man who had looked upon him on the 
road to Calvary. 

And so, after all, the King had received His 
jewels ! 
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Ir was midday in the woods but it was not very 
light. Mark lay on his back and looked up 
through the green leaves to the clear blue sky, from 
which the light, softened and broken up into a 
thousand dappled patches, filtered through, and cast 
a chequered pattern on the short woodland turf 
and moss which spread around. The scene was 
indescribably peaceful, and he felt a strange content. 
Then he looked across at his companion. 

They had only met that morning. How well 
Mark remembered the exact spot and moment of 
the meeting! He had been crossing a heathy, open 
piece of ground, and a second before he could almost 
have sworn that the heath was empty of all human 
beings save himself. But, as he walked round a big 
clump of gorse, all yellow and fragrant with bloom, 
he had come full upon the stranger, and the acquaint- 
ance had at once begun and ripened strangely fast. 

It had seemed inevitable that they should go on 
their way together, and now, though the friendship 
was only a few hours old, Mark had fallen completely 
under the spell of the strange man who sat beside 
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him and gazed into the wood with those inscrutable 
eyes. The face seemed oddly familiar, and Mark 
felt that somehow, somewhere, he had seen it before. 
Was it in some previous existence, or was it only a 
trick of the brain, such as we all experience when 
the impression comes upon us that we have done all 
we are doing at the moment at some previous time, 
and each trivial circumstance makes the impression 
more vivid? To quote Tennyson— 


As when with downcast eyes we muse and brood, 
And ebb into a former life, or seem 

To lapse far back in some confuséd dream 

To states of mystical similitude ; 

If one but speaks or hems or stirs his chair, 

Ever the wonder waxeth more and more, 

So that we say, ‘ All this hath been before, 

All this hath been, I know not when or where.’ 


In any case the impression was there, and it grew 
stronger rather than weaker. 

Presently they journeyed on, and that night they 
came to a large farm with prosperous outbuildings 
and homestead, and fields of wheat, barley, and oats 
standing round, some cut, some only ready for the 
sickle. The farmer, a great, genial, bearded giant, 
whose own the land that he farmed was, bade them 
welcome and set a supper before them. At supper 
he talked volubly, but sensibly, about the farming 
in the country. His was the largest farm by far 
in all that district. Many of his neighbours had 
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been farmers, and some had failed, some had gone 
to try their luck elsewhere, some had made their 
money and given up the business; and he had 
added field to field and farm to farm, till his 
estates spread around for many a mile,—cornland, 
and meadows, and waving woodland, and on the 
sunny southern slopes of the hill even a vineyard 
or two. But he was proudest of his corn. He 
could feed nearly the whole county, he said; and 
his crops had never failed, even in the times of 
blight, that came so often in that district, and some- 
times laid whole farms waste and bare and blackened 
in a single night. 

By and by bedtime came, and Mark lay down 
and slept soundly. But at midnight he was awakened 
suddenly by a loud crying in the house, and, starting 
up, he saw the whole room was red with a dancing 
light, and he knew that it was fire. He rushed to 
the window, and saw to his horror that the whole of 
the fields of dry corn on the windward side of the 
house were crackling and blazing, and the vanguard 
of the flames was creeping nearer and nearer and 
even beginning to lick the thatched roof of the great 
barn that stood near the house itself. He looked 
round to warn his friend; but the other bed was 
empty. To run down the stairs was the work of 
a moment, and instantly he saw that there was no 
safety but in flight. Across the damp meadowland 
and over the stream on the house’s leeward side he 
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fled, and reached a place of safety. Round him 
stood the farm-folk, men and maids, and the farmer 
himself, all bowed and shaking, with his great face 
pale as death and the tears in his eyes. And just 
then his companion joined him—he could not see 
from where, nor, somehow, did he dare to ask. 


They sat down to rest again at noon the next 
day,—they had left the farm as soon as possible, 
after they had said what they could to console the 
poor owner,—and Mark noticed his companion 
unfasten a handkerchief that was bound round his 
right hand and dip it in the stream to moisten it 
before again wrapping it round the hand ; and then 
Mark saw that on the hand was a large blister, 
puffy, swollen, and white. 


The evening of that day again saw them drawing 
near to a large house. It stood some way back 
from the road, and all round it was a garden, full 
of flowers beautiful to the eye and sweet to the 
smell. Through the great iron gates in the wall of 
mellow red brick that ran all about it the stately 
building could be seen, pillared and ornamented, 
with the carved escutcheon over the door; and 
down the path paced a grave man of middle age, 
richly dressed in a furred robe, with a book in his 
hand. He called to the two travellers, who were 
passing at the moment by the gate, and with the 
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ready hospitality of that age and’ country bade them 
come in and be welcome. They as readily assented, 
and he led them along the path towards the door 
of the house. When they entered they found 
everything within as splendid as it was without. 
Pictures, statues, cabinets, oak panelling, stained 
glass in the great windows, everything gave the 
impression of great wealth, wisely and tastefully 
expended. And at the supper to which their host 
presently bade them the food and wines were the 
best, though there was no ostentation or excess. 
Mark slept soundly that night, but at breakfast 
in the morning noticed that his host seemed anxious 
and distressed, answering shortly and away from the 
point, till at last Mark asked him outright if any- 
thing was the matter. The host tried to put him 
off for a while, but at last admitted that he had 
suffered during the night a most serious loss. A 
great sum of money that he had left in a safe had 
been stolen, the safe being broken open despite the 
protection of the ingenious lock that fastened it. 
The money was a large part of his fortune, and 
worse than that, a considerable portion of it had been 
deposited there in readiness to pay for many of the 
pictures and statues that had recently been placed 
in the house, and now they could only be paid 
for by trenching on the rest of the sadly diminished 
fortune. All that was left in the safe was an old 
coin stamped with the efhgy of Otho III., the present 
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king’s grandfather, a coin comparatively rare ; but 
the host said that several of the kind had been 
among the money that was stored in the safe. 

‘I shall be a poor man now,’ he said, ‘and shall 
have to sell my house and furniture; but I must 
not repine,’ he added. 

Presently the two companions took their leave, 
and, passing out of the iron gate, came into the road 
and continued their onward journey. 

They had come to a country now that was hilly 
and rough, and presently the path led them up a 
steepish slope to a neck between two hills that faced 
the setting sun. The companion was in front, and 
he led the way down the slope on the further side, 
which was even steeper than that they had ascended. 
About half-way down the declivity a loose stone 
turned beneath his foot, and he stumbled and fell. 
As he did so, something slipped from his pocket 
and rolled and spun swiftly across the path, shining 
in the sun, and finally striking with a ringing sound 
against a boulder at the side. Mark, who was close 
behind, and almost at whose feet it stopped, stooped 
and picked it up. It was a gold coin, old and worn, 
and on the reverse side the arms of the country 
were barely visible. But on the other side the 
bearded and crowned head of an aged man was 
clearly to be made out, and round the edge ran the 
letters in Latin, Otho Tertius, Rex. Mark started 
and glanced at his comrade, who had risen and now 
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stood beside him striking the dust from his garments. 
But the glance which he turned was so steady, so 
inscrutable, so mysterious, that Mark’s eyes fell, and 
the words that he had on his lips died suddenly 
away. 

Presently they came to the valley bottom. A 
stream ran over large stones, brown and blue 
and grey, on their right; all round rose the great 
bare hills, some green and steep and smooth, some 
russet with bracken and ling, others brown and 
swart, like the skin of some great monster lying 
asleep. The sun had sunk below the heights that 
closed the valley in front, but its rays still fell with 
a clear yellow light on the hilltops that lay behind, 
guarding the pass over which the travellers had 
lately come. The place was singularly calm and 
tranquil, and the peace that reigned over it and 
the absolute solitude seemed rather increased than 
lessened by the presence of a low white cottage 
which lay beneath its group of sycamores, near a 
place where a tumbling cascade from the hills | 
joined the main stream that flowed along the valley. 
A woman’s form could be seen moving about the 
garden, and presently a boy came running down the 
hillside, and, climbing the fence, joined her as she 
walked along the path towards the house. The two 
travellers came up to the fence and greeted the 
woman, who returned their greeting courteously and 
kindly. She was plainly of humble station, but 
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neatly and cleanly dressed, as was the boy by her 
side ; and it was clear from the resemblance between 
them that they were mother and son. The boy was 
about ten or eleven years old; he stood by his 
mother, leaning against her and encircling one of 
her arms with both of his hands, while somewhat 
lazily he peeped at the strangers. The mother bade 
the two enter and accept such hospitality as her 
humble roof could offer ; and they willingly enough 
consented, for the day’s journey had been long and 
tiring, and there was no other house in view any- 
where near. 

The cottage was but small, and the rooms low 
and sparsely furnished, but everything was spotlessly 
clean, and the fare that was presently set before the 
travellers at supper—bread and fruit and milk— 
seemed delicious to them after their long walk. 
The mother waited upon them diligently, and 
seemed most anxious to do all that lay in her power 
to make them comfortable and happy, but what 
struck them most was her manifest devotion to her 
boy. Her eyes scarcely ever left him, even when 
she was busied in her household duties, and when 
he was out of the room she seemed to listen for his 
every footstep on the stairs or on the garden path. 
Her absorption in him seemed utter and complete. 
As for him, though his manner was affectionate and 
kind, he did not seem to return the feeling in 
anything like the same degree; but between the 
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young and the old that is often, at least outwardly, 
the case; and he seemed to be a good-hearted, 
cheerful-natured lad, in whom it would not be 
natural to expect either demonstrative affection or 
depth of feeling. 

He went to bed soon after supper, and a little 
later the widow showed the two companions to their 
room. ‘This was a comparatively large apartment, 
that filled up most of the upper storey of the house. 
There were three beds in the room, and she begged 
them, as her son already lay asleep in one of them, 
to go in and lie down as quietly as possible, so as 
not to wake him. They readily promised to obey, 
and were soon in bed themselves. Mark was 
thoroughly tired, and his eyes closed almost as 
soon as his head touched the pillow. About mid- 
night he woke with a suddenness which left him 
lying open-eyed and startled, staring across the 
room. The window was uncurtained, and through 
it shone the bright, full harvest moon, throwing 
a broad path of white light across the room and 
the bed where the boy lay sleeping. Mark could 
see his face on the pillow, and the bedclothes moving 
softly as he breathed. There was no sound for 
a few seconds; then Mark was startled by the 
noise of something gently tapping the floor. It 
came from the direction of his companion’s bed, 
and, looking that way, he saw dimly—for it lay in 
the dark part of the room—his figure standing by 
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the bedside. By and by the figure stole forward, 
and when it came into the path of moonlight Mark 
saw that the man held a pillow in his hand. 

Slowly and silently across the room the figure 
passed till it stood above the head of the sleeping 
boy. Then it raised the pillow, and a moment after 
pressed it suddenly hard down upon the mouth and 
nostrils that lay below. Mark strove to move, to 
cry out, but he was as if in some dreadful dream 
where the limbs and tongue are tied, and motion 
and speech are alike impossible. He saw the boy’s 
limbs quiver and struggle under the clothes, as 
the stranger pressed down his body with one hand 
and held the pillow firmly with the other; but 
no cry came, and presently the limbs were still. 
Then the stranger turned in the moonlight and 
looked straight at Mark. A great darkness came 
upon the room, thick and heavy as a velvet curtain, 
and there came a humming and buzzing in his ears, 
so that every sense was darkened and confused. 

Presently the darkness cleared away. Mark 
found himself, to his great surprise, seated as it were 
in a theatre. He was alone, but in front of him the 
lights were burning, as for a play ; the heavy green 
curtain cut off the view of the stage. At that 
moment three knocks sounded from behind and 
the curtain slowly rolled up. 

The scene was a court of justice. The judge sat 
at the back, facing Mark ; the prisoner, at the front 
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of the stage, had his face turned away, but Mark 
could see that he grasped the spikes of the dock, 
and that his great form shook with terror and 
distress. The judge had risen to his feet, and was 
delivering judgment in a low and even voice, every 
word of which came distinctly and dreadfully to the 
listener’s ear. | 

‘Prisoner,’ the voice was saying, ‘God gave 
you house and lands, good fortune and good 
capacity, and you prospered and grew rich and 
bounty was added to you. You should have fed 
the hungry and saved the poor from want and 
suffering in times of dearth and famine. The 
gains of honest trade were not forbidden you ; but 
with those you were not content. When blight 
and mildew smote such crops as your few neighbours 
had, and the corn and bread of the whole land were 
in your hands, the temptation proved too much for 
you, and you fell. You cared not for the starving 
wretch who died for want of a crust to eat; you 
cared not for the family who at all times had barely, 
and with hard struggles, kept the wolf from the 
door; and, as prices rose higher and higher, you 
locked your garner doors the closer, if only you 
might transmute the golden grain into golden coin. 
But you forgot in your greed and folly that there 
was an ancient statute which forbade such deeds as 
that. You forgot that the old statute held the man 
who kept bread from the starving to be guilty of 
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murder. Far better had it been for you if you had 
lost your crops and riches years ago by some calamity 
—some flood or war or fire. But you added field 
to field ; and this night shall your soul be required 
of you.’ 

And the judge rose and put on the black cap. 
At the sight the man in the dock turned his head 
away with a cry of fear, and Mark saw his face. 
It was the face of the farmer. And the curtain 
came down, and the lights died out, and there was 
darkness for a while. 


Presently the lights again burned up; again the 
curtain became visible ; again it rose. 

This time the scene was familiar to Mark. A 
great hall full of costly furniture, with windows full 
of glass richly stained, and adorned with rare pictures 
and statues. A man in a splendid dress sat at a 
table in the midst. His head was buried in his 
hands, and he seemed to be dejected and sad. 
Presently he raised his head, drew forth a letter 
and read it through. Then he spoke, as if to 
himself, but aloud. ‘I cannot do it,’ he said. 
‘Why should I sell my rare pictures and statues? 
Why should I give my money to a spendthrift ? 
What has he or his father, my brother though he 
was, ever done for me? Let him earn his liveli- 
hood.’ And his head fell again into his hands. 

A servant entered the room. He bowed low. 
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‘A beggar lies at your gate, my lord,’ he said. 
‘He craves but the crumbs that fall from your 
table. Poor fellow, he is both sorely diseased and 
sorely in want. The very dogs seem to pity 
him.’ 

But the man at the table broke in. ‘Diseased ?’ 
he cried; ‘away with him from the gate! He 
may infect the whole household. Who am I that 
every beggar in the country-side should lay him at 
my doors and beg for alms? Away with him! I 
say. And the servant withdrew. 

Then Mark saw suddenly, as it were in letters 
of fire, these words form themselves on the wall at 
the back of the stage: ‘And the rich man died and 
was buried ; and in hell he lift up his eyes.” And 
then he knew who the man was who sat at the 
table ; and a voice seemed to say in his ear, ‘In 
all time of our wealth, Good Lord, deliver us.’ 
Then came once more the curtain and the thick 
darkness. 


Slowly the light came back and the curtain rolled 
up for the third time. The stage was filled with a 
crowd, evidently awaiting some interesting sight. 
They were laughing and jesting, it 1s true; but at 
intervals all heads kept turning to the right, as if 
looking for something to come that way. But what 
arrested Mark’s attention specially was a dark object 
which was above their heads. It consisted of an 
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upright post, from the top of which a bar of wood 
projected at right angles. Upon this sat a man; 
from the extremity of the projecting bar dangled a 
rope with a noose at the end. Mark saw that it 
was the gallows. | 

Soon the sound of a horse’s hoofs was heard, and 
a cart came slowly upon the stage. It contained a 
young man, who sat in deep dejection, with his 
hands tied behind his back. 

His face was turned away from Mark. The 
cart stopped just beneath the gallows. The hang- 
man prepared to drop down into it. But at that 
moment there came an interruption. An old 
woman burst from the crowd and flung herself 
against the cart, vainly struggling with enfeebled 
arms to reach the man who sat in it. She was 
dragged away, and burst into bitter wailing. 

‘Give me my son,’ she cried aloud, ‘my boy, 
my little boy! I never denied him anything when 
he was young, and can you deny me this now? 
You can never hang him, surely?’ she shrieked. 
Then when she saw the hangman had dropped and 
was standing in the cart—‘ Would that he had died 
when he was an innocent boy!’ she wailed. ‘ Would 
that he had been taken from the evil to come! 
Would that I had died for thee, my son, my son!’ 
The man, at that, turned his face round. Rage, 
despair, terror were written on his debased and 
brutal countenance ; but through them all Mark 
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saw the features of the little lad who had stood by 
his mother’s side in the cottage garden. 

The hangman, with a sudden movement, pulled 
the white cap over the face. 


When the darkness rolled away Mark found 
himself in broad daylight. He was crossing a 
heathy, open piece of ground, and just in front of 
him was a big clump of gorse all yellow and 
fragrant with blossom. Ina moment he had passed 


it. The heath was empty of all human beings save 
himself. 
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THE LADY ALICIA 


THE Lady Alicia sat at the window of her great 
house and looked out over the wide prospect that 
lay beneath. As far as eye could reach all was hers— 
the garden with its terraces and flower-beds and 
lawns; the park dotted with tall trees and wandered 
over by herds of deer; the meadows where the 
great cattle grazed or lay ruminating by the water- 
side; the yellow cornlands, the woods just reddening 
under the touch of autumn, even the houses of the 
village half seen at the foot of the long slope of the 
park; all as far as the blue circle of rolling downs 
that closed the view. 

She smiled to herself as she looked. Her gardens 
and park were well kept; her meadows and corn- 
lands rich and fertile; her village full of a happy, 
contented, loyal people, who looked up to her as 
their benefactress and patroness. So she smiled to 
herself, and thought that she did well to smile. 

Down below her in the garden a man was work- 
ing, whom she knew to be one of the gardeners in 
her employ. He was doing some work that required 
constant stooping, but his industry was unflagging, 
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and he wasted no time. She recognised him as a 
servant who was invariably cheerful, civil, and oblig- 
ing, though he was not overstrong in health, and 
lacked the muscular physique of some of his fellows. 

She called to him from the window, asking some 
question about his occupation. The man answered 
respectfully and sensibly, but did not attempt to 
make his reply, as many would have done, an excuse 
for relaxing his industry. She spoke a word or two 
of commendation, and sank back again into her 
reverie in her comfortable chair. The day proved 
hot, and it was not till the evening that Lady Alicia 
went out for her drive. As she passed along the 
village street, the men touched their hats as they 
stood outside their cottage doors, and the women 
curtsied, while the little boys and girls followed the 
example of their elders to the best of their ability, 
touching caps or bobbing with startling suddenness, 
generally spontaneously, sometimes (in the case of 
the younger ones) at the suggestion of their parents 
or their elders. The Lady smiled kindly, and felt 
her heart within her warm with satisfaction as she 
passed along. 

Presently she came near one of the smaller 
cottages. Outside it was a man whom she recognised 
as Gregory, the under-gardener. He had not seen 
her approach, -but was sitting on the raised causeway 
at the roadside with a child in his arms, while several 
others were playing round him. Though clearly 
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tired with his work, he was doing his best to amuse 
them all and keep them happy and good-tempered. 
When he saw the Lady passing by he rose to his feet 
and bowed civilly with a cheerful smile. She spoke 
a word to him, and he explained that his wife was 
unwell and resting in the cottage, and that he was 
keeping the children away from her. The Lady 
promised that food and medicine should be sent 
from the great house, and went on her way. Her 
heart was still warm, and she felt at peace with her- 
self and all the world. When she went to bed that 
night she quickly fell asleep, and as she slept she had 
a dream. She found herself walking on a narrow 
but plainly marked path that wound up the flank of 
a great hill that rose above her. All around the 
trees and hedges were bright with leaf and blossom, 
and the sky overhead was of a cloudless blue, shining 
with a diffused radiance that seemed somehow strange 
to her, so that for a few moments she gazed upwards 
to see in what the strangeness lay. Then she per- 
ceived that there was no sun shining in the firmament, 
and that the light that filled it spread evenly from 
some unknown source. And with that there came 
into her mind the feeling that she had died, and that 
this was no longer her mortal body in which her soul 
was dwelling. 

Immediately she looked with new. interest at a 
great walled city that lay above her on the steep hill- 
side. A city she thought it, though it was not 
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closely built like a modern town, but lay spread on 
the vast green slope with wide spaces of park and 
garden land, in the midst of which rose houses of 
various forms and sizes, though all beautiful, and all 
promising rest and welcome for the wayfarer. Right 
up as far as eye could reach spread the great city, 
with its towers and spires and battlements all glitter- 
ing in the light that shone upon them. In front 
there ran a low wall, and Alicia saw that the path on 
which she walked led directly to a wicket-gate that 
stood in this wall. 

It climbed with some steepness, but she felt an 
unusual lightness in her limbs, and moved nimbly 
and quickly to the wicket-gate. She knew that this 
was heaven, though very different from any heaven 
she had fancied in her waking hours, and she felt no 
fear as to her admission. Nor was her confidence 
misplaced. At her knock the gate immediately 
opened, and an old bearded man, who seemed to be 
the porter, smiled at her and bade her come in forth- 
with. She passed in through the gate. The old 
man, who seemed to know who she was and all 
about her, said he would call some one to take her to 
her lodging ; and presently, though Alicia could not 
see how he was summoned or whence he came, there 
stood by her a younger man, tall and comely, who 
greeted her kindly and bade her follow him to her 
house. So they went together up one of the roads 
that lay before them. They passed by several 
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houses lying at a greater or less distance, some 
large and some small, some ornamented with carving 
and statuary, some plain and simple. Presently 
they came to a wide space at the upper end of 
which rose a stately palace ; and, as Alicia saw her 
guide set his face to go in the direction of this 
building, she felt a hope in her heart that it might 
be destined for her. About half-way between them 
and the great house lay a small cottage of which 
Alicia scarcely noticed the existence, intent as she 
was on what lay beyond, till they came on their way 
quite close to it. Then suddenly her guide stopped, 
and, laying his hand on the low gate that marked the 
entrance to its garden, ‘ This is your house,’ he said. 

Alicia was dumb with surprise. ‘ This—my 
house?’ she said at last. ‘ Yes,’ said the man; ‘this 
is the house that you have built.’ 

Alicia could not answer. The house was pretty 
enough, lying as it did in its little garden bright 
with larkspur and hollyhocks and other old-fashioned 
flowers; but it was a cottage, and no more than a 
cottage; and as the man began to lead the way up 
the red-flagged path to the door, she stopped him 
by laying her hand on his arm. ‘Surely there is 
some mistake,’ she said. ‘This cottage cannot be 
mine—certainly I have not built it, as you say. 
And that great house on the hill yonder—for whom 
is that prepared ?’ 

The man looked gravely at her. ‘That house 
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has been built by your gardener, Gregory,’ he replied, 
‘and therefore it is his house. And this is yours. 
For houses here are built by good words spoken and 
good deeds done on earth, and each man finds here 
the house that he has built.’ 

Alicia strove to answer; but even as she strove 
the man’s face grew dim, and the houses faded, and 
she awoke from her dream. 

The morning sun was shining in, and Alicia, 
rising from her bed and going to the window, pulled 
aside a corner of the blind and looked out. Gregory 
was digging in the garden below, the first of all the 
men to be astir and at work in the morning. Alicia 
looked at him, but this time the tears were in her 
eyes, and she did not smile as she had smiled yester- 
day. And all the while Gregory drove in his spade, 
and shovelled out moist spadefuls of the shining 
earth. 
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TuIs is in part a story which Richard I. of England 
used to tell. 

There was once, he said, a rich and powerful 
nobleman of Venice, called Vitalis. This man had 
ridden out to hunt, and, after a long day in which no 
game had been seen, sighted towards evening a fine 
white stag, which galloped away at great speed, 
followed by all the hunt. However, the horses of 
most of them had become wearied during the long 
day’s riding, and Vitalis, who was wonderfully well 
mounted, rapidly drew away, and at last found 
himself quite alone, but not far from the quarry, 
which was galloping, still at a good rate, across a 
plain towards a large wood. Vitalis put spurs to 
his horse, to come within range before the animal 
disappeared among the trees, but to his great dis- 
appointment the distance was not enough to enable 
him to draw up, and he saw the stag vanish into the 
wood. This proved very thick and tangled, and, 
hoping that the stag could not penetrate very far or 
very fast into it, while its track would be plainly 
marked by the broken branches, Vitalis got down, 
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tethered his horse to a tree, and pushed forward on 
foot into the wood. But he soon found that the 
trees opened out and that the chase was fruitless, 
and, somehow, when he tried to turn back he could 
not regain the lost trail. It was rapidly getting 
dark, and he pushed on fast in the direction where 
he thought the edge of the wood was, when suddenly 
he caught his foot on a tree-root and fell forward. 
The ground seemed to give way beneath him, and 
he descended some feet, apparently into the solid 
earth. Bruised and shaken by his fall, but otherwise 
uninjured, he sat up and looked about him. It was 
nearly dark, but he seemed to be in some pit dug in 
the ground. The wall near him seemed quite steep 
and unclimbable, and he was proceeding to move 
round when he heard a low hissing noise, and 
movements in the pit near him ; and his eye could 
just discern a large dark shape lying on the ground. 
Terrified at this, he determined not to move. The 
night grew darker, and he lay quite still, listening 
intently. Rustlings and slight movements and the 
_ sound of breathing were audible, but nothing came 
near him, and so wearied was he that he actually fell 
asleep towards morning. 

When he awoke, he hardly realised where he was. 
But there was now a considerable amount of light, 
as the sun had risen some time, and looking round 
he saw that the pit had two other tenants besides 
himself. These were a lion and a serpent 3 strangely 
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enough, they made no attempt to molest either 
himself or each other. He soon perceived that the 
pit was no doubt a trap dug to catch large animals, 
and that the roof, through which he had fallen (he 
saw that it had large holes in it in two or three 
places), had been constructed merely of brushwood 
with earth laid upon it. Doubtless, as is often the 
case, the animals were so cowed by the sense of 
being trapped that their natural fierceness had left 
them. 

It was quite obvious that the walls were in- 
accessible, and all that he could do was to wait for 
the coming of assistance, when the hunter or trapper 
who had made the pit visited it, or some wood-cutter 
or forest-ranger happened to come near. In order 
to attract the attention of some one of the latter, if 
he should chance to be passing, Vitalis shouted again 
and again. By and by he was glad to hear a shout 
in return, and it was not long before he heard 
footsteps and presently saw a face peering down at 
him through one of the holes. It proved to be that 
of a peasant, who had seen the horse tethered at the 
wood’s edge, and, following Vitalis’ track, had been 
guided to the pit’s mouth by his shouts. 

The peasant explained that he would go to his 
house and fetch a ladder, and, after an interval that 
seemed to Vitalis an eternity, he returned with a 
long one that was soon lowered through the hole, 
reaching the bottom with ease. But, to the surprise 
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of Vitalis and the alarm of the peasant, first the lion 
and then the serpent rushed to the ladder, scrambled 
up it, and disappeared into the wood. Vitalis 
followed as soon as might be, and overwhelmed the 
peasant with thanks and protestations of gratitude. 
Finally, promising him a large reward and bidding 
him come for it to his house in four days’ time, he 
remounted his horse, to which in the meanwhile the 
peasant had guided him, and rode away. 

The peasant went home also. He was a poor 
man who often had great difficulty in earning 
enough to eat. Even that very day he was short of 
food for himself and his wife and children. But 
he dreamed golden dreams as he thought of the 
great reward Vitalis had promised him, and pictured 
to himself how he would purchase his cottage and 
the little piece of land in which it stood, and stock 
it with animals, and rise to be a prosperous farmer, 
if not higher still, These dreams were interrupted 
somewhat rudely by his children crying for food, 
and his wife saying that there was nothing in the 
house for their supper but bread. The peasant 
started, and awakened to the realities of life. He 
had spent some time in rescuing Vitalis and in his 
dreams, and had not earned anything that day. 
What was he to do? At that moment something 
scratched at the door of the cottage. 

Rising hurriedly he went and opened it, but fell 
back almost dead with fright when he saw a huge 
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lion just outside. His wife and children rushed 
screaming into the inner room, while he looked 
wildly round for some weapon. But the lion bowed 
his great head, and then looked up with eyes full of 
such gratitude and affection that the peasant was 
reassured. He then perceived that the lion had laid 
a dead kid upon the threshold, from which it drew 
back, plainly hoping to embolden the man to come 
near. The man plucked up courage, realising the 
gentleness and gratitude of the beast, and then, 
coming forward, picked up the kid. The lion, 
crouching low, came towards him and, stooping 
down, licked his feet, then, turning round, it trotted 
away and disappeared in the wood. 

The man, overjoyed, called his wife and told her 
the marvellous tale. The kid was cooked for supper, 
and they sat down to it, full of thankfulness. But 
wonders were not yet over. In the evening the 
woman suddenly started and said, ‘ What is that ?’ 
They all listened, and certainly they heard a noise of 
something being drawn up and down the window 
outside. It was now growing dark, but one of the 
children, go:ng up close to the window, said that he 
saw something moving up and down it, and that he 
caught the gleam of something bright. Going up 
also and looking closely, the peasant saw a snake 
on the window-sill outside. He would have been 
frightened, but for his late experience with the lion ; 
as it was, he lifted the latch, and in came the snake. 
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It bore in its mouth, sure enough, a bright gleaming 
object which proved to be a piece of gold, doubtless 
brought from some hoard kept in a place to which 
the snake had access—possibly a hoard of which the 
snake was considered the guardian. The snake 
darted out its forked tongue and gently licked the 
countryman’s hand. At first he shrank a little, but 
by and by he gained courage enough to let it coil 
round his arm, and soon even the children were 
playing with it. Presently it glided away, pass- 
ing out of the window and disappearing in the 
darkness. 

The peasant and his wife were thankful beyond 
words, and the wife only voiced her husband’s 
thoughts when she said, ‘If dumb brutes are so 
grateful, what must the gratitude be of that noble 
lord whom you rescued from the pit ?’ 

On the next day they saw nothing of the lion and 
the serpent; but on the third day they both came 
again, bringing their welcome gifts; and on the 
fourth day the peasant set out for the city to find 
the nobleman and beg him to redeem his promise. 

Now the nobleman had a wife and daughters, and 
they were proud and mean, and he himself was weak 
and easily talked over and not over-generous by 
nature. So when he came home and told his wife 
and daughters what his adventures had been and 
what promise he had made, after their first joy at 
his escape was over, they began to look displeased, 
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and toss their heads, and purse up their lips, and 
glance at each other. And the wife began to speak 
of their very great expenses; how the family was 
growing up, and how one daughter was to be 
married, and the dowry she would need. And the 
first daughter said that a few silver coins were all a 
peasant would expect to get as a reward; and the 
second, that for a poor churl to have saved the life 
of a great and good gentleman like her father was in 
itself sufficient reward. So that Vitalis began to 
think that if he gave the peasant a piece of gold 
when he came he would be acting generously. 

The fourth day arrived, and the peasant came to 
Vitalis’ house excited and hopeful. He was let 
in and told to wait. For a long time he waited, 
and nobody came. The peasant became weary, and 
began for the first time to grow anxious. At last 
the door opened and Vitalis entered. He was 
splendidly dressed, and wore a proud and even 
contemptuous air; there was little to recall the dis- 
ordered figure that the peasant had seen rise from 
the pit with its protestations of gratitude. 

Vitalis spoke haughtily, pretending at first 
scarcely to know who the peasant was or why he 
had come. By and by he grew rather more affable, 
but his manner was condescending, and, at last, 
drawing out his purse, he took from it a gold coin 
and held it out to the peasant. ‘There, my good 
man,’ he said, ‘buy your children something with 
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that, and think of me when you do so. And if in 
the future I have any employment to give, I may 
remember you.’ So saying, he rose to go. The 
peasant was dumbfounded, but he managed to gasp 
out some protests, and to remind the lord of the 
largeness of his promise. But Vitalis only grew 
angry. Knowing himself in the wrong, like a weak 
man he eagerly grasped at the chance of justifying 
himself, and when the peasant, exasperated and 
bitterly disappointed, spoke some words that he had 
better have left unsaid, Vitalis ordered him from the 
house, threatening him with chastisement if he dared 
show his face there again. 

Full of bitter disappointment and impotent anger 
the peasant rushed into the street. He had, he 
knew well, no evidence of the promise, not even 
of the rescue itself. But suddenly there came into 
his mind the recollection of what he had heard 
about the great judge who lived in the city; how 
just he was, and how wise also. MHastily finding 
out from a passer-by the name of the street where 
the great man lived, he hurried to the place, and 
was fortunate enough, after a short delay, to be 
ushered into the judge’s presence. 

He saw an old man sitting before a table. His 
hair was white and his shoulders bowed, but his 
eyes were still bright and keen, and when he spoke 
his voice was clear. He bade the peasant be seated 
and tell his tale, and listened attentively. As the 
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story proceeded a look of incredulity came over his 
face, but he never relaxed his attention, and when 
the story was over he spoke kindly to the man, and 
told him that though his story was hard to believe, 
yet he could not think him foolish enough to have 
invented it. It was nearly incredible, however, that 
the animals should have shown such gratitude and 
the man such ingratitude. Finally, had the peasant 
any proof ? 

The peasant sat gazing hopelessly before him. 
Suddenly a thought came into his mind. ‘Sir,’ he 
said, ‘when Our Lord said to the man sick of the 
palsy, “Thy sins be forgiven thee,”’ and the Jews 
would not believe that He had power to forgive 
sins, He answered by bidding the man arise and 
walk; and when the man did so, His power was 
proved in the one case; and doubtless He con- 
vinced many that in the other case He had power 
also.’ 

The judge looked up quickly, ‘I think I see,’ 
he said; ‘you can prove one part of your story ; 
is that it? and you would have me believe the 
other °’ 

‘Sir,’ said the peasant, ‘if you will come to my 
cottage to-morrow evening, God helping, I will 
prove part of my story, and that the more incredible 
part.’ 

‘Be it so,’ said the judge ; ‘I will come.’ 
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It was about six o'clock the next evening when 
the judge entered the cottage accompanied by a 
single attendant. The peasant and his wife and 
children rose to greet him, and he answered them 
kindly and courteously, presently seating himself 
and bidding them also be seated. There was 
nothing now to be done but to wait. The time 
passed by, and the peasant began to grow anxious. 
At last a silence fell upon the room. It was broken 
by a rubbing at the window. The peasant started 
up, and, opening the window, let in the snake. It 
came coiling and creeping into the room, and when 
it reached the floor laid something down upon it— 
something that gleamed and sparkled and reflected 
the firelight from twenty facets—a large diamond. 
The judge laid his hand on the peasant’s arm. ‘I 
know that jewel,’ he said; ‘it has long been in 
Vitalis’ family. Surely here is a chance of paying 
yourself back ; it seems only fair that you should 
take it. The peasant started and drew away. 
What he might have said remained unknown, for 
at that moment there came a scratching at the door. 
Stepping quickly across he flung it wide. There 
stood the lion. But what was that which lay large 
and dark across the threshold? Peasant and judge 
alike started back in horror when they saw that 
it was the body of a man. 

For a full minute they stood so; and meanwhile 
the lion, bowing his head as before, turned round 
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and trotted off into the wood. Then the two men 
advanced. They looked into the man’s face, and 
neither could repress a cry, for the face was that 
of Vitalis. 

Kneeling down beside him, the peasant hastily 
felt his heart. It still beat, but the man was deadly 
pale and quite insensible. The peasant looked up 
at the judge. How easy to say that he was dead, 
to keep the jewel! And just then the judge spoke. 
‘Your vengeance is complete,’ he said. ‘ Your 
enemy is dead; even were he not, you might do 
well to kill him, in the world’s opinion. Truly 
justice has been done.’ 

But the peasant rose to his feet. The moment’s 
temptation was over. ‘I am but a poor peasant,’ 
he said, ‘and you are a judge. But I would not 
do what you say to change places with you, or 
with the doge of Venice himself. Vitalis is not 
dead ; we will bring him back to life, and his jewel 
shall be restored to him.’ And he knelt again 
beside his enemy. 

The judge laid a hand on his shoulder. ‘I did 
but try you,’ he said; ‘you have stood the test 
nobly. And I will see that justice is done you, 
though I cannot but think that Vitalis will do 
justice himself.’ 

And so it proved. Vitalis recovered, and, over- 
whelmed with shame and gratitude, gave the 
peasant the sum he had promised thrice told. And 
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that is King Richard’s story with the end a little 
altered. 

As for the lion and the serpent, they came no 
more to the cottage; but they had played their 
part, and I do not think they had played it ill. 
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Lucius was a poet. He was a young man, and his 
name had not long been widely known ; but it was 
now famous throughout all the land, far more famous 
than in his modesty he admitted to himself, so that 
he had no thought of the honour that was in store 
for him as he stood and watched the king ride past 
in triumphal procession through the streets of the 
town. 

Lucius gazed at the great show as it went by; 
the infantry in their serried lines, the cavalry in their 
gay armour seated on their richly caparisoned horses, 
the symbolic pictures that showed the victories won 
and the towns taken, the priests in their white robes, 
the unhappy prisoners in their chains, and the great 
king himself drawn in a golden chariot by four snow- 
white horses; and, as he gazed, the thought of the 
vanity of all human triumphs came into his mind, 
and he sighed. 

The procession passed and the'streets were empty, 
but Lucius lingered ere he turned homewards ; and, 
as he went slowly back, there came a man, running, 
who bade him wait on the king in his palace within 
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an hour. Lucius was surprised and even alarmed 
at the request, never thinking what it meant; but 
he hastened his pace homewards, and, arraying himself 
in his best, made all speed to present himself at the 
palace gates; and he was presently shown into the 
room where the king sat. The latter looked at him 
- carelessly but not ill-naturedly, and said : 

‘Young man, are you not a poet? Have you 
not some skill in making rhymes?’ 

‘Sire,’ replied Lucius, ‘I sometimes put words 
together in verse, but my skill is poor enough.’ 

The king laughed roughly. ‘No mock modesty, 
I beg you,’ he replied. ‘I warrant you rate your 
art high enough in reality. But I have a command 
for you.’ 

Lucius bowed low ; any command that the king 
might lay upon him he would faithfully fulfil accord- 
ing to his ability, he said. 

‘You know,’ said the king, ‘that our court poet 
is recently dead ; and in truth his loss is cheap, for 
he made but poor verses of late.’ 

Lucius bowed again, and the king went on. ‘1 
command you therefore to write a poem to celebrate 
our recent victories; and you shall be paid hand- 
somely’ ; and he named a sum which dazzled Lucius 
by its amount. Trembling and stammering, the 
young man accepted the commission; and before 
he well knew what had happened he found himself 
in the street, full of joy and also of alarm, nervous 
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as to his success, but eager to trys and determined 
to do his best. 

The poem was written, the victories were 
celebrated, and Lucius duly praised the skill and 
courage of the king; but he did not forget to ascribe 
the glory and success where he felt it should be 
ascribed, to the overruling and almighty hand of 
Providence. Indeed, so strongly did he feel what 
he wrote on this, that the portion of the poem in 
which he praised the power and wisdom of God 
was perhaps longer than he originally intended. 

The poem was sent to the palace, and Lucius 
heard that it had been received, and heard too that 
it was to be recited at a great banquet a few days 
afterwards, at which he himself was bidden to be 
present. But of praise or criticism of the poem there 
came not a word ; nor of the payment to be made. 

The day of the banquet came, and Lucius sat 
at one of the lower tables in the great hall; at 
the high table sat the king among his princes and 
captains. The whole hall blazed with silver and 
gold, and glowed with the rich colours of tapestry 
and banners hanging from the walls; the tables 
groaned beneath the weight of countless meats and 
red wine. The revelry rose high and lasted long, 
but at length there was a pause, and, silence being 
made, the chief actor of the court stood up and 
recited Lucius’ poem. The latter at first was over- 
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but, as he heard the sonorous words come out, he 
regained confidence by degrees, and began to hope 
that his poem might meet with a success that would 
reward him for the trouble that he had expended 
on it. 

The poem ended and the applause was fairly 
loud, though less so perhaps at the high table where 
the king sat than elsewhere. But as Lucius glanced 
for the first time towards the king, he saw that his face 
was somewhat gloomy ; and when presently he rose 
to his feet, the gloom was succeeded by an evil smile. 

The king held a large purse in his hand, which 
he presently flung down on the table in front of 
him, where it clanked heavily as though with coins 
contained therein; then in a harsh voice he bade 
the poet approach. 

Lucius came forward and knelt before the king. 
There was a moment’s silence; then the king spoke, 
and his words were bitter. 

‘Take your reward,’ he said, ‘and joy may it 
bring you; but inasmuch as you have praised me 
but in one quarter of your poem, and in the remain- 
ing three parts have given God the glory, I give you 
but one quarter of the pledged recompense. For 
the rest, let the God you have praised be your debtor ; 
and I doubt not he will pay the debt.’ 

He laughed hoarsely, and after a moment’s silence 
the captains and counsellors laughed also, and the 
laughter spread through the hall. There were many 
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who thought the young poet an upstart and interloper, 
and rejoiced to see him humbled. With burning 
cheeks and downcast eyes he rose to his feet and 
carried the poor reward back to his place, where he 
remained, trembling with mortification and disappoint- 
ment, till the laughter had died down and the feast 
went on as before. | 

He was roused from the dull stupor in which 
he sat by a servant touching him on the shoulder. 
‘There is one who wants you without,’ said the man 
curtly. Lucius stared at him fora moment. ‘ Wants 
me?’ he repeated. ‘Yes,’ said the man, ‘and im- 
mediately; he told me his business was pressing, 
and warned you not to lose an instant in obeying 
the summons. He waits in the courtyard.’ ‘ What 
manner of man was he?’ said Lucius. ‘Oh, that 
I know not,’ said the servant; ‘he was cloaked 
and hooded and I scarce saw his face. But I have 
told you what he bade me tell you’ ; and the servant 
moved off. 

Lucius rose to his feet; he could not think why 
he was wanted, but he was not loath to go, and he 
could easily slip out unseen. So out of the hall 
he went, the few who marked him tittering and 
pointing ; but the king did not see him, and those 
who did cared not. Out of the hall he went, through 
the pillared vestibules and into the court outside, 
which lay blinking in the bright sunshine. Then 
he looked round for the stranger. There was 
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nobody. He thought he must be mistaken, and 
glanced all round the space, behind the pillars, and 
in the corners of the colonnade. But there was 
no living soul there. Angry and mortified, he 
thought some trick had been played on him, and 
he stood in the courtyard by the great bronze 
fountain, irresolute whether to start home or go 
back to the hall and face it out. And, as he stood 
and doubted, a sudden crack, as of thunder im- 
mediately overhead, sounded behind him, so loud 
and clear that he turned sharply round in sudden 
alarm. For a moment he saw nothing. Then 
there was a second crack, and he perceived that it 
came from above, and glanced upwards at the 
building he had left. To his horror he saw the 
great gilded dome sink slowly sideways. Then for 
a second the motion stopped and the dome rested, 
bending to the right at a terrible and threatening 
angle ; then a huge gap yawned in its left-hand side, 
and the whole great fabric toppled on to the roof 
beneath. Under that dreadful shock the roof burst 
like brittle glass, the walls bulged out, and, with a 
roar like thunder, the building sank like a house of 
cards, while the dust rose in clouds to heaven, blotting 
out the face of the noonday sun. And of all the 
company who had assembled in that hall not a living 
soul escaped save Lucius, whom the unknown 
stranger had called out into the street and safety. 
Surely the reward was paid in full. 
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OncE upon a time there was a man. It was a 
great many years ago, but it does not much matter 
when, and in a foreign country, but it does not 
much matter what. And I have forgotten his real 
~ name, but it will be enough if we call him William. 

He had a house and a small piece of land, and he 
tilled it mainly with his own hands, and for a while 
he maintained himself in comfort. The soil was 
productive, the seasons were kindly, and he was 
himself healthy and hard-working. But after a time 
there came a change. 

Drought and rain alternately injured his crops, 
frost destroyed his fruit-blossom, his trees died, his 
soil, as he grew poorer and could not afford much 
help, became foul with weeds. He himself also 
suffered from ill-health and could not work as hard 
as he had hitherto. And he was beginning to 
despair, when one night in spring he had a dream, 
and this dream repeated itself on the two subsequent 
nights. After the second repetition he began to 
think there was something in it; and he resolved 
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Now the gist of the dream was this. If he dug 
deep in his garden in a place more or less clearly 
indicated, he would find a treasure. And here I 
will say at once that this is not a version of the story 
of the Farmer and his Sons, who were tricked into 
digging up all the soil of the vineyard by a false 
statement about treasure made by their father on his 
death-bed, and into thereby fertilising the ground. 
The place, as I have said, was more or less clearly 
indicated, and the man felt no doubt as to where- 
abouts he ought to set to work. 

So in the morning he began to dig, and he dug 
and he dug until the sweat stood on his forehead 
and his hands were sore and his back ached. And 
just as he was beginning to despair, suddenly his 
spade came down on something hard with a shock 
that jarred his arms right up to the shoulders. 
Roused to new energy, he rapidly shovelled away 
the earth, and soon revealed to view an iron-bound 
box. It took him a good deal more time to set this 
free from the earth in which it was embedded on 
all sides, but it was done at last, and he dragged the 
box to the surface. He found it to be small and 
not very heavy, and felt somewhat disappointed ; but 
it was plainly not very hard to open, and after a 
little trouble he forced back the lid. What he saw 
astonished him. There were no ingots or coins, 
either of gold or silver, no jewels, as he had hoped 
might be the case seeing how light the box was. 
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Only a very small man, coiled up and seemingly fast 
asleep. He had a long grey beard, and his face 
was lined with innumerable wrinkles. As William 
looked at him he opened his eyes, yawned, and 
sat up. 

Now you probably think that the little man will 
proceed to swell to an enormous size, like the genie in 
the Arabian Nights, and threaten to devour William ; 
and that the point of this story lies in the trick by 
which William persuaded him to get back into the 
box ; but nothing of the kind. The inmate of the 
box retained his size, and looked at William with a 
whimsical and, on the whole, a kindly air; and 
presently getting out of the box, he stretched himself, 
and sat down on the edge of it, crossing his legs and 
resting one elbow on his knee and his chin upon his 
elbow. His eyes twinkled, but he said nothing for 
some while. As for William, he could do nothing 
but stare, and made faint gurgling noises in his 
throat. At last the little man spoke: ‘Good- 
morning, William,’ he said. William gurgled 
something incoherent in reply. The fact of the 
little man’s knowing his name gave the finishing 
touch to his confusion. 

‘What have you been digging for, William?’ 
went on the creature. William found his tongue at 
last. ‘Treasure, sir—that is, my lord,’ he managed 
to stammer out. 

‘And you found me, William,’ said the little 
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man, ‘Ha, ha, ha!’ And he laughed a hoarse 
chuckling laugh. ‘A nice kind of treasure I am, 
am I not?’ he went on presently. 

William had regained his courage by this time, 
and was able to murmur something about being very 
glad to see the gentleman, and hoping he was well 
and did not find the air too strong after being shut 
up in a box. But the little man suddenly became 
serious. 

‘I think I can do something for you, William,’ 
said he. ‘You must work hard, and you will 
prosper fairly well, and, beyond that, you will gain 
a great reward if you remember to entertain the 
True King properly when he comes. And now 
good-night,’ he said abruptly, and he stepped into 
the box and coiled up. ‘Put me back in the 
ground’; and in a moment he was asleep. William 
put the box back in the hole—somehow he never 
dreamt of disobeying—and shovelled in the earth 
on the top of it. Then he went back to the house. 

Things fell out as the little man had foretold. 
The seasons proved more kindly, William’s health 
improved, and as the money came in he could hire 
labour and improve his land and increase his 
incomings from it. So two or three years passed 
away, and William was happy, and had forgotten all 
about what the little man had said about the coming 
of the True King. 

But one day an unusual event happened. A man 
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dressed like a huntsman came riding up to the 
cottage and told William to get ready any enter- 
tainment he could, as the King had been hunting 
in the neighbouring forest and, through some error, 
had become separated from all his train except this 
One attendant and another, and had been able to 
obtain no food since the beginning of the chase. 
William, surprised and gratified, recalled the words 
of the little man, and busied himself to prepare a 
table and the best fare he could provide. Presently 
the King came in sight, riding slowly, accompanied 
by a second huntsman. He looked tired, and his 
dress was stained with mud and torn with brambles, 
but his bearing was unmistakably royal, and his face 
was kindly and gracious as he looked at William 
and the preparations made for his entertainment. 
William was overwhelmed with the honour done 
him, and exerted himself to the utmost in his 
endeavours to serve the King. The latter seated 
himself at the table with his huntsmen, and William 
waited on him and them with all diligence. Here 
was the opportunity of his life; here was the chance 
of earning the great reward. 

The table had been spread in the open air, on the 
green lawn in front of the house. It happened that 
William on one occasion had to enter the house, to 
fetch something connected with the meal. On going 
into the kitchen he heard a faint knocking, and 
looking towards the back door saw that it was half 
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open, and that an old man was partly standing in the 
opening, partly leaning against it. He was tapping 
at the door, and looked at William with an expression 
of entreaty. He was plainly very hungry and thirsty 
and weary. 

William was a kind-hearted man, but the honour 
done him by the King had turned his head, and he 
felt that he could not keep the King waiting for a 
mere beggar. 

‘What do you want?’ he said roughly. 

The old man, in a weak voice, begged for food and 
drink and to be allowed to come in and rest. 
William threw him a crust and, telling him he could 
drink from the spring outside, bade him begone from 
his door, not unkindly, but roughly and shortly. 
The old man turned to go, and, as he stepped out 
upon the garden path, the light fell upon his face, 
and he turned and looked at William. The latter 
felt a strange feeling at his heart, but at that moment 
one of the huntsmen called, and William forgot the 
old man and hurried off. 

The meal was ended, the King kindly bade adieu 
to William and mounted his horse to ride away. 
Just before he started he lent graciously from his 
saddle and bade William come to his palace on the 
morrow and he should be rewarded for his loyalty 
and hospitality. William bowed low, in a whirl of 
gratitude and excitement, and when he raised his 
head the King was gone. 
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On the morrow William, on his stout grey horse 
and in his best clothes, rode into the town. When 
he came in at the gate he noticed something strange. 
People stood at the street corners whispering in low 
voices ; business seemed at a standstill; there was 
no noise in the whole great city. William felt his 
heart sink, but he somehow dared not ask any one a 
question, and rode on till he came to the palace gate. 

There he asked the warder for audience of the King. 
But the man looked at him in a surprised manner, 
and asked him if he had not heard the news? 
William said he had not. ‘Why, have you not 
heard,’ the man went on, ‘that the King was seized 
with illness on his return from the hunt yesterday, 
and lies at the point of death? And is this a time 
for such as you to ask an audience of him? Every 
moment we expect to hear that he is dead.’ And 
almost as he said the words the great bell in the 
castle-tower clanged out once, and was still. William 
and the warder stared upon each other for a full 
minute ; and then the great bell clanged out once 
more. ‘God rest his soul,’ said the warder; ‘he 
is dead. And William, without a word, turned 
round and rode away to his house. 

His hopes had died. The King could have left 
no word ; his successor, a cousin with whom he was 
on ill terms, would not have carried out his wishes if 
he had. William was in deep dejection, and bitterly 
cursed the little man and his promise, that had raised 
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his hopes so high only to disappoint them. He sat 
gloomily till evening, when he went to bed, and after 
tossing about for some time fell at last asleep. And 
as he slept he had a dream, as perhaps you have 
expected that he would have. 

He was in a great open place, very bright and 
radiant, with a floor like glass, and people ranged 
round in countless thousands. At one end of the 
space there was a great throne, all white and glisten- 
ing, and a man that sat upon it. But William, try 
as he would, could not make out the man’s face. 
Something seemed to dazzle him; but he could see 
that he was in royal robes, and had a crown upon his 
head. At that moment, at the other end of the 
space, William saw a man advancing between the 
rows of spectators. 

The figure thus seen was tall and dignified, and 
as it came nearer William recognised the face of the 
King who had received his hospitality two days 
before. But he was dressed in a plain white linen 
robe reaching to the feet, and in his whole air there 
was a look as though for the first time he realised 
that he was but a man as other men were, and knew 
that his kingship gave him no rights here beyond 
those of others, even the humblest. He went up 
to the steps of the great white throne, and there 
halted with bowed head as one about to receive 
sentence. And when William glanced up from the 
standing figure and looked once more upon the face 
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of Him that sat on the throne, he saw that it was the 
face of the beggar-man who had come to his cottage 
door—transfigured and irradiated, it is true, but still 
the same face. And with that a darkness came over 
his eyes and he saw no more; and in another 
moment he was awake. 

How, after that, he lived and prospered moderately 
we need not relate; nor how he dug again in his 
garden, and found no box and received no further 
promises. And sometimes he thought the whole 
thing was a dream and a delusion; and sometimes 
again he felt that the events of those days had been 
the only real part of his life, and that he had thrown 
away a chance that he could never have again. But 
he lived uprightly and did his duty till his life’s end, 
and served his King, though he had not been worthy 
to entertain him. And that was good if, perhaps, 
only the second best. 
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A FEW years ago, there lived in a back street of an 
old country town in the West of England an old 
man. He was a strange, bent, wrinkled creature, 
who looked, when he came out-of-doors, like an owl 
in the daylight, and was an object of ridicule to most 
of the boys in his quarter of the town. But by dint 
of hard work, added to a good natural capacity, he 
had attained great skill as a mechanician. Indeed, 
he made his living almost entirely by odd jobs of 
mending machines and other articles, often succeed- 
ing in cases where famous and experienced workmen 
had declared repair to be impossible. 

During the best years of his life he had been 
greatly attracted by the inventions of Edison, more 
especially by the phonograph and similar contrivances. 
The uncanny reproduction of the human voice 
appealed to his imagination as much as the skilful 
workmanship to his intellect, and it was supposed in 
the town that he was devising some new form of the 
machine, from which great results were expected, 
though some threw doubt upon the report. How- 
ever, it was true enough, and on the night of the 
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first of November 189- the machine was nearing 
completion. The old man sat in the back room of 
his house, and was lovingly putting the finishing 
touches to his work. It was quite different from 
the ordinary kind of phonograph, though it is 
needless to say in what the difference lay. But 
somehow the old man was not satisfied. ‘I wish— 
I wish—’ he said to himself ; and just then something 
tapped at the window. Rising up, he went to it 
and looked out. But he could see nothing ; the 
moonlight lay in white strips on the yard behind, 
and there was really nothing there. But there had 
certainly been a tapping, and there was no branch or 
anything hanging loose that could have caused it. 
It must have been fancy ; so at least he told himself, 
as he went back to the table and his work, and 
presently he fell to wishing again. And again 
something tapped at the window, so loudly and 
unmistakably that he could not believe his eyes when 
again he saw that the yard was empty. But empty 
it was, and there was no use in staring out into it. 
So once again to work ; and this time he put the last 
finishing touches to the machine. Then he sat for a 
while and stared at it; and then, again, ‘I wish— 
I wish ’ he said ; and with that there came such 
a loud tapping that the window shook and rattled, 
and the old man ran to it and flung it wide. 

Was it fancy, or did something brush past him 
into the room? He never knew, I think ; certainly 
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he never told any one ; for the next morning he was 
found sitting in the chair by the table quite dead, 
with such an odd smile on his face ; and the finished 
phonograph stood beside him. 


The old man did not leave much money, and his 
stock of instruments, materials, machines, etc., was 
quickly sold up and the proceeds divided among his 
heirs, who were in no way inclined to continue the 
business. The phonograph passed into the hands 
of a schoolmaster. This schoolmaster thought it 
would be a very interesting thing if he took the 
phonograph into the room where he held his class, so 
that an impression of the sounds might be taken and 
then reproduced afterwards for the amusement of 
himself and his friends. But there was a peculiarity 
about the phonograph on which he did not reckon. 

The schoolmaster was a man who prided himself 
on the manner in which he enlivened, for instance, 
a long and dull construing-lesson with remarks on 
some topic more or less closely—sometimes very 
remotely—connected with the subject in hand. So 
much was he addicted to this that sometimes, led 
away by his own fluency and the plentiful supply of 
general knowledge he possessed, he found the hour 
had almost slipped away before he was aware of it, 
and some of the regular lesson had to be omitted or 
hastily construed by himself—not altogether to the 
sorrow of the boys in his class. 
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On this occasion he took in the phonograph, 
and placed it in a position favourable for recording 
the sounds uttered in the room. He laid himself 
out to be more than usually interesting—indeed, his 
description of the various kinds of torpedoes in use 
in modern navies, which arose out of the account of 
the ramming of a ship in the battle of Salamis, was 
wonderful, he thought, in its clearness and grasp of 
facts. It was not till just before the end of school 
that he noticed that the ten hardest lines of the 
lesson remained unconstrued, and hastily (but, as he 
thought, remarkably clearly and idiomatically) trans- 
lated them to the division himself. 

He stayed behind after dismissing the boys and 
turned on the phonograph to reproduce the lesson. 
Of course he expected to hear the lesson reproduced 
—the slow and stammering construing of the boys— 
his own ironical comments—the fluent English that 
he substituted for their bald renderings—finally his 
eloquent and scientific discourse on the use of the 
torpedo in modern warfare. But what he really 
heard was quite different. 

All that he had thought the important part was 
reproduced in a low and hurried voice, through 
which, now and again, broke loud remarks either 
quite disconnected with the lesson—referring, in fact, 
to engagements and appointments of an athletic or 
social nature—or connected with it in a way that 
was singularly painful to the hearer; for instance, 
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questions as to the place, or the correct rendering of 
words in the part of the lesson yet unconstrued, or 
suggestions made in a friendly spirit to help out a 
comrade in a difficulty. One remark in particular 
cut the hearer to the heart. It was a suggestion 
made to a boy whose intelligent questions had often 
gratified him that he should get ‘old So-and-so to 
jaw about something’ for the rest of school, so as to 
avoid the construing of the harder part of the lesson. 
He was grieved to think how well the artifice had 
succeeded. 

In fact, it was only too plain that the phono- 
graph, perhaps owing to its peculiar construction, 
but more likely through the influence of the thing 
that had come in through the mechanician’s window 
on that November night, recorded remarks in a 
most contradictory manner—bringing out in a loud 
tone those which the speaker meant to be low, and. 
vice versa. The mechanism was unusually com- 
plicated, and the schoolmaster, examining it and 
poking about the handles and screws that he saw, 
was surprised on touching one to hear a loud 
whirring sound that lasted for a few seconds and 
then ceased. He did not realise that he had made 
a startling change in the machine by this, and, after 
taking out and obliterating the record of the school 
just past, he carried the machine back to his house. 
On going in, for some reason or other it was 
necessary for him to enter one of the boys’ rooms 
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and speak to the owner, and putting down the 
phonograph he stayed there for a while, and then, 
as often happens, when he went out he left it behind 
him on the table. Moreover, oddly enough, he 
seemed to forget its existence from that time for- 
ward ; but it is said that after that day his talk in 
school was less discursive in character. 

The boy in whose room the phonograph was left 
was the captain of the eleven, and otherwise an 
important personage. It was not long before he 
noticed the phonograph, and, being of a mechanical 
turn, saw how to set it going ; and it struck him 
that it would be amusing to place it so that it would 
record the conversation of some friends who were 
shortly coming to see him. 

The friends presently arrived, and were very 
courteous in their conversation, laughing at all the 
captain’s jokes, and otherwise showing a great desire 
to ingratiate themselves with him. It is true that 
they were boys who were candidates for the eleven. 
All the same, flattery is pleasant even when the 
motive is not altogether unguessable, and the captain 
was gratified. By and by the friends took their 
leave, and the captain, when they had gone, turned 
on the mechanism to reproduce the conversation. 
But the words that came out made him sit up very 
straight and turn very red, and finally kick the 
phonograph across the room, so that it lay buzzing 
feebly in a corner and finally became silent. 
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For this was the kind of remark that came clearly 
from the machine. ‘What rot it is to have to sit 
here and listen to the jokes a silly ass like B. chooses 
to make, and all because he can put me in the eleven 
or not if he likes!’ ‘ Besides, he is really not much 
good himself.” ‘He is awfully bad,’ said another 
voice. ‘It isa pity he did not leave last half; he’s 
been here much too long, and C. would have made a 
much better captain.” And much more to a like 
effect. 

Now it was plain, though the captain did not 
know it, that the turning of that handle had made a 
change in the machine. It now took no notice of 
spoken remarks, but recorded thoughts only; and 
these thoughts were often quite at variance with the 
words that were heard by the ear. 

I do not know if the two boys who had just left 
the room got into the eleven or not ; let us hope that 
the captain went by their merits, and felt no grudge 
against them for their thoughts. Our business is 
to follow the adventures of the phonograph. 

It was all bent and apparently hopelessly damaged 
by the kick and the fall into the corner of the room, 
and the captain was only too anxious to be rid of it. 
So he was glad enough when his fag took it away. 
The fag was an odd, awkward boy, very shy and 
reticent, solitary in his habits, with no gifts for work 
or for play ; unpopular, unattractive, sometimes un- 
happy ; even, the other boys said, a little mad. He 
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also had some turn for mechanics, and he poked 
the phonograph about till it was more or less in 
working order; but its fall in the corner of the 
room had had an effect on it, which we shall 
presently see. 

Now the boy in whose ‘possession it was had the 
habit that many solitary and eccentric people have of 
talking to himself when alone, apparently in quite 
long conversations, with pauses for the answers, 
uttered, not clearly and distinctly, but in a low voice, 
of which the words could not be distinguished 
through walls or doors, and accordingly baffled the 
curiosity of his neighbours. But, when they learnt 
of the existence of the machine in his room, they 
thought that they now had an opportunity of hear- 
ing what the remarks really were; so they watched 
their opportunity, and left the machine ready to take 
the record. Then, after a long enough interval, 
getting the owner out of the room on some pre- 
text, they carried the phonograph away. 

It was some time before the experiment was over. 
But of the four boys who listened to it only one was 
then left, and, as he rejoined his comrades who had 
stolen from the room one by one, he seemed 
strangely moved. It was not only that instead of 
the broken mumblings they had expected, the boy’s 
voice had come out clear and true ; it was not only 
that the words he spoke had a beauty all their own 
and a sense that they could but half appreciate ; it 
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was not only that the words somehow or other were 
not afterwards to be recalled ; but there was another 
voice that spoke with him. It was a voice that may 
speak to all, but not to most in words audible to the 
outward ear, and the words were words such as never 
man spake, and the sound was as the sound of many 
waters ; Moses on the mount, when the cloud came 
down in darkness and the voice of the trumpet waxed 
exceeding loud ; Elijah in the wilderness, when after 
the fire came a still small voice; St. John in the 
barren Isle of Patmos in the Spirit on the Lord’s 
Day—those had heard it ; and now it was heard once 
more, as it talked with the despised boy whom his 
companions called mad. 


As for the phonograph, it would record nothing 
more after that, and was sold for old metal. ‘Useless 
things, those phonographs,’ said a customer in a shop 
where it lay neglected and dirty in a corner ; ‘none 
of them ever did any good. What use has that 
thing ever been in the world? None, I would wager 
a good deal.’ 

But the phonograph knew better. 
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also had some turn for mechanics, and he poked 
the phonograph about till it was more or less in 
working order; but its fall in the corner of the 
room had had an effect on it, which we shall 
presently see. 

Now the boy in whose ‘possession it was had the 
habit that many solitary and eccentric people have of 
talking to himself when alone, apparently in quite 
long conversations, with pauses for the answers, 
uttered, not clearly and distinctly, but in a low voice, 
of which the words could not be distinguished 
through walls or doors, and accordingly baffled the 
curiosity of his neighbours. But, when they learnt 
of the existence of the machine in his room, they 
thought that they now had an opportunity of hear- 
ing what the remarks really were; so they watched 
their opportunity, and left the machine ready to take 
the record. Then, after a long enough interval, 
getting the owner out of the room on some pre- 
text, they carried the phonograph away. 

It was some time before the experiment was over. 
But of the four boys who listened to it only one was 
then left, and, as he rejoined his comrades who had 
stolen from the room one by one, he seemed 
strangely moved. It was not only that instead of 
the broken mumblings they had expected, the boy’s 
voice had come out clear and true ; it was not only 
that the words he spoke had a beauty all their own 
and a sense that they could but half appreciate ; it 
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was not only that the words somehow or other were 
not afterwards to be recalled ; but there was another 
voice that spoke with him. It was a voice that may 
speak to all, but not to most in words audible to the 
outward ear, and the words were words such as never 
man spake, and the sound was as the sound of many 
waters ; Moses on the mount, when the cloud came 
down in darkness and the voice of the trumpet waxed 
exceeding loud ; Elijah in the wilderness, when after 
the fire came a still small voice; St. John in the 
barren Isle of Patmos in the Spirit on the Lord’s 
Day—those had heard it ; and now it was heard once 
more, as it talked with the despised boy whom his 
companions called mad. 


As for the phonograph, it would record nothing 
more after that, and was sold for old metal. ‘ Useless 
things, those phonographs,’ said a customer ina shop 
where it lay neglected and dirty in a corner; ‘none 
of them ever did any good. What use has that 
thing ever been in the world? None, I would wager 
a good deal.’ 

But the phonograph knew better. 
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Crown 8vo. Cloth extra, 35. 6d. each. 
TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES. 
FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD. 
THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE. 
A PAIR OF BLUE EYES. 
TWO ON A TOWER. 
THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. 
THE WOODLANDERS. 
JUDE THE OBSCURE. 
THE TRUMPET-MAJOR. 
THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA. 
A LAODICEAN, 
DESPERATE REMEDIES. 
WESSEX TALES. 
LIFE’S LITTLE IRONIES. 
A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES. 
UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. 
THE WELL BELOVED. 
WESSEX POEMS and other Verses, 
POEMS OF THE PAST AND THE PRESENT. 


LONDON: MACMILLAN AND CO., Ltn. 
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THE WORKS OF H. G. WELLS 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


TONO-BUNGAY. 
IN THE DAYS OF THE COMET. 


Crown 8vo0. 35. 6d. each. 


KIPPS: THE STORY OF A SIMPLE SOUL. 
THE FOOD OF THE GODS AND HOW 
IT CAME TO EARTH. 

WHEN THE SLEEPER WAKES. 
LOVE AND MR. LEWISHAM. 
TALES OF SPACE AND TIME. 
THE INVISIBLE MAN. 

THE STOLEN BACILLUS. 

THE PLATTNER STORY. 

THE FIRST MEN IN THE MOON. 
TWELVE STORIES AND A DREAM. 


THE WORKS OF A. E. W. MASON 


Crown 8vo. 35. 6a. each. 


COURTSHIP OF MORRICE BUCKLER. 
THE PHILANDERERS. 
MIRANDA OF THE BALCONY. 


LONDON: MACMILLAN AND CO., Lrp. 
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